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«THE LUCK OF EDEN HALL;’* OR, THE FAIRY 
GOBLET. 

BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
‘There came a youth to our golden isle, 
And he vow’d a vow, and he smiled a smile ; 
And he won the heart of a maiden as bright 
As ever drew sigh from a gallant knight : 
And away they fled when the moon was up, 
And the revellers drained the wassail cup,— 
Away they fled o’er the moorlands wild, 
And the Musgrave raved for his only child. 


“Go saddle my gallant grey,” he cried, 

«And let twenty horsemen mount and ride 

As though heaven itself by their speed might be won ; 
No low-born churl will I have for son. 

By the blood of the Musgrave, no child of mine 

Shall wed with one of a nameless line !” 

So saying he mounted his gallant grey, 

And with twenty armed followers rode away. 


The Lady of Musgrave all that long night 

Wept for her lord, and her daughter’s flight : 

Her maids, as they looked on her sad face, sighed, 
And to soothe her with guileless speech they tried 
*Tis easy to talk ; but a mother’s love 

Hath the brooding wings of a turtle dove ; 

And where was there ever a mother knew cheer, 
While danger or sorrow her child came near? 


Now the seneschal he was a kindly man, 

And to comfort his lady he thus began : 

“Courage, sweet mistress! there’s hope in store ; 
Thus much have I learned from the fairy’s lore. 
To night when I went to St. Cuthbert’s spring, 
As they sate on the green, in their magic ring, 

I seized on a cup they had filled with dew, 

And brought it—see, lady,—to comfort you.” 


“Oh look !” said her maidens, as forth he drew 
The fairy’s glass from his cloak to view : 

And well might they look; for no mortal’s glass 
Did ever that elfin cup surpass, 

Nor mortal hand ever painted such flowers 

As wreathed its brim; nor in Eden’s bowers 
Ever blossomed such roses and hearts-ease bright, 
As laughed into life on its frost-work white. 


But the lady scarce deigned her sweet eyes to lift, 
Though to gaze on the charms of a fairy gift : 

“« What comfort to me can that bauble bring 7” 

** Hush, lady! I heard the fairies sing,— 

‘If this glass, that I hold, either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden-hall !’ ” 

Then the Lady of Musgrave grew pale with fear,— 
‘* Go, lock up that goblet, and hold it full dear ; 


“Tf on aught so brittle our house depend, 
The luck of the Musgraves will soon have an end :” 
And so fearful was she that the glass would break, 
That it kept her all night, at her beads, awake. 
But the bugle was sounded at last, and then 
Came the baron home, with his merry men, 
And his daughter fair, as a bonnie bride, 
With her gallant knight at her palfrey’s side. 


Her father had pardoned young Isabel's flight, 
Fora peer of France was her own true knight ; 
And the fairy cup it was filled for all, 

And christened “ the luck of Eden-hall.” 

Fair maidens, pride of our golden isle, 

Our England dear, ’tis like ye’ll smile 

At this rude display of my burdie art, 

Yet lay up the moral, my sisters, to heart. 


Yes a moral may lurk in a fairy tale, 

Like a bee in the bells of the Asphodel,— 

That she, who in maidenly grace would pass, 

Must be charily kept ; like the fairy’s glass 

From the holy fount, or the delicate flowers, 

That flourish and bloom in elysian bowers. 

The crystal of virtue is fragile as fair, 

And no rude touch may it safely bear. 

ea At Eden-hall, the ancient seat of the Musgrave family, in Cumberland, is a 
autiful painted drinking glass, called Fairy Goblet,” or “Luck of Eden-hall.” 


fn a legend which says, that the old butler, going to draw water from St. Cuth- 
ert's well, su ; 


rprised a company of fairies, who were amusing themselves upon the 


sreen near the holy spring, where they left the above-named inging as they fled 
away at the butler’s approach— : ae ee ee ” 


* If this cup either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden-hall.” 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Pale—glitt'ring—Spirit of the twilight Heav’n ! 
Fair Lamp of Love !—unutterably bright, 

Like a sweet dream—thou comest forth at ev’n, 
Gemming the dewy coronal of night. 


The Pilgrim lingers by the silent stream, 
And to thy azure temple meekly turns— 

The Mourner feels the magic of thy beam, 
Soothing, with thy soft ray, the brow that burns 


And while I gaze on thee, I feel renew’d 
The fond imaginings of happier hours, 

When Life—a dreary desert now—was strew’d 
With Hope—and all its fresh and fairy flow’rs 


Sweet, placid tenant of the sunset Heav'n, 

' How oft beneath thy calm, untroubled ray 
I’ve wandered forth, at hush of silent ev’n, 

With one whose thoughts are now far, far away 


And though pale Cynthia’s light unclouded shone, 
(From her proud palace in the distant skies,) 

Thy tremb’ling beam were all enough for one 
Who only looked for light in her bright eyes. 


*T were vain to ask thee—for thou can’st not tell— 
Illimitable though thy sphere may be— 

If, treasured, in her gentle mem’ry dwell 

Those fond, but fleeting, moments pass'd with me 





Sweet Star of Hope and Love, oh! still beam on 
(Herald of peace to hearts whom grief hath riv’n,) 
Like that fair bow, which shines when storms are gone, 
And, like thee, holds its tearful watch in Heav’n. 
—_ 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the last Albion. 

We had finished our breakfast, when Timotliy announced Mr. Emmanuel, who 
followed him into the room. ‘ Well, old cent per cent, how are you?” said the 
major. ‘ Allow me to introduce my most particular friend, Mr. Newland.” 

*Auh! Master Major,” replied the descendant of Abraham, a little puny 

| creature, bent double with infirmity, and carrying one hand behind his back, as 
if to counterbalance the projection of his head and shoulders. ** You vash please 
to call me shent per shent. I wish I vash able to make de monies pay that. Mr. 
, Newland, can I be of any little shervice to you!” 
| “Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant for Mr. Newland’s 
| respectability, and the sooner we get over the business the better.” 
) “Auh, Mr. Major, it ish true, you was recommend many good—no, not always 
| good, customers to me, and I was very much obliged. Vat can I do for your 
handsome young friend? De young gentlemen always vant money ; and it is de 
youth which is de time for de pleasure and enjoyment.” 
‘* He wants a thousand pounds, Emmanuel.” 
«Dat is a large sum—one tousand pounds! he does not vant any more ?” 
“No,” replied I, * that will be sufficient.” 
“ Vel, den, I have de monish in my pocket. 
man to sign a little memorandum, dat I may von day receive my monish.”’ 
‘* But what is that to be!”’ interrupted I. 
“Tt will be to promise to pay me my monish, and only fifteen per shent, when 
' you come into your own.” 
| ‘That will not do,” replied I; ‘I have pledged my solemn word of honour, 
that I will not borrow money on interest.” 
‘** And you have given de pledge, but you did not swear upon de book ?”’ 
‘*No, but my word has been given, and that is enough ; if I would forfeit my 
word with those to whom I have given it, I would also forfeit my word with you. 








to you” 


* Dat is vell said—very vell said ; but den we must manage some oder way. | 


Suppose—let me shee—how old are you, my young sir!” 
** Past twenty.” 
* Auh, dat is a very pleasant age, dat twenty. 


on condition dat I pay now one tousand. Dat is very fair—ish it not, Mr. Major ?” 
** Rather too hard, Emmanuel.” 


** But de rishque—de rishque, Mr. Major.” 


away, Mr. Emmanuel.” 
“* Vell, den—vat vill you pay me?” 


if that will not suit you, I will try elsewhere.” 

‘* Dat is very bad bargain. How old, you shay ?” 

*« Twenty.” 

“Vell, I shuppose I must oblige you, and my very goot friend, de major.” 

Mr. Emmanuel drew out his spectacles, pen, and inkhorn, filled up a bond, and 
handed it to me to sign. I read it carefully over, and signed it; he then paid 
down the money, and took his leave. 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was obtained so easily, but 
he must remember that the major was considered a person who universally 
attached himself to young men of large fortune; he had already been the means 
of throwing many profitable speculations into the hands of Emmanuel, and the 
latter put implicit confidence in him. The money-lenders also are always on the 
look-out for young men with large fortunes, and have their names registered. 
Emmanuel had long expected me to come to him, and although it was his 
intention to have examined more particularly, and not to have had the money 
prepared, yet my refusal to sign the bond, bearing interest, and my disputing the 
terms of the second proposal, blinded him completely, and put him off his usual 
guard. 

‘*Upon my word, Newland, you obtained better terms than I could have ex- 
pected from the old Hunks.” 

‘“* Much better than I expected also, major,” replied 1; ‘ but now, how much 
of the money would you like to have?” 

‘* My dear fellow, thisis very handsome of you ; but, I thank Heaven, I shall 
be soon able to repay it; but what pleases me, Newland, is your perfect confi- 
dence in one, whom the rest of the world would not trust witha shilling. I will 
accept your offer as freely as it is made, and take £500, just to make a show for 
the few weeks that I am in suspense, and then you will find. that with all my 
faults, I am not deficient in gratitude.’ I dividedthe money with the major, and 
he shortly afterwards went out. 

“ Well, sir,” said Timothy, entering, full of curiosity, ‘‘ what have you done 1” 

“T have borrowed a thousand to pay fifteen hundred when I come into my 
property.” 

*“ You are safethen. Excellent, and the Jew will be bit.” 

““No, Timothy, I intend to repay it as soon as J can.” 

‘**T should like to know when that will be.” 

‘So should I, Tim, for it must depend upon my finding out my parentage.” 
Heigho, thought I, when shall I ever find out who is my father ? 

I dressed and went out, met Harcourt, dined with him, and on my return the 
major had not come home. It was then past midnight, and feeling little inclina- 
tion to sleep, I remained in the drawing-room waiting for his arrival. About 
three o’clock he came in, flushed in the face, and apparently in high good humour. 

** Newland,” said he, throwing his pocket-book on the table, ‘“‘ just open that, 
and then you will open your eyes.” 

I obeyed him, and to my surprise took out a bundlé of bank-notes; I counted 
up their value, and they amounted to £3,500. 

** You have been fortunate, indeed.” 

“Yes,” replied the major; “ knowing that in a short time I shall be certain of 
cash, one way or the other, I had resolved to try my luck with the £500. I 
went to the hazard table, and threw in seventeen times—hedged upon the deuce 
ace, and threw out with it—voila. They won't catch me there again in a hurry 
—luck like that only comes once in a man’s life; but, Japhet, there is a little 
drawback to all this. I shall require your kind attendance in two or three hours.” 

‘Why what’s the matter?” 

‘*Merely an affair of honour. 
six o'clock.” 

‘*A vagabond—but surely, Carbonnell, you will not condescend—” 

‘* My dear fellow, although as great a vagabond as there is on the face of the 
earth, yet he is a peer of the realm, and his title warrants the meeting—but 
after all, what is it?” 

‘“T trust it will be nothing, Carbonnell, but still it may prove otherwise.” 

“ Granted ; and what then, my dear Newland? we all owe Heaven a death, 
and if I am flooredjwhy then I shall no longer be anxious about title or fortune.” 

‘It’s a bad way of settling a dispute,” replied I, gravely. 

“There is no other, Newland. How would society be held in check if it 
were not for duelling? We should all be a set of bears living in a bear-garden. 
I presume you have never been out ?” 

“* Never,” replied I, ‘and had hoped that I never should have.” 





I was insulted by a vagabond, and we meet at 





I will just beg de young gentle- | 


Vell, den, you shall shign a | self and for this world only. 
leetle bit of paper, that you pay me £2,000 ven you come into your properties, | there was a time when I was like yourself—the world took advantage of my in- 


‘“‘T will not agree to those terms,” replied I; ‘ you must take your money | not the case. 


*T will sign an agreement to pay you £1,500 for the thousand, if you please ; | 


ae 
**Then you must have better fortune, or better temper than most others, if 
you pass through life without an affair of this kind on your hands. I mean as 
principal, not as second. But, my dear fellow, I must give you a little advice, 
relative to your behaviour as a second ; for I’m very particular on these occa- 
sions, and like that things should be done very correctly. It will never do, my 
dear Newland, that you appear on the ground with that melancholy face. I do 
not meanthat you should laugh, or even smile, that were equally out of character, 
but you should show yourself perfectly calm and indifferent. In your behaviour 
towards the other second, you must be most scrupulously polite, but at the same 
time never give up a point of dispute, in which my interest may be concerned. 
Even in your walk be slow, and move, as much as the ground will allow you, as 
if you were in a drawing-room, Never remain silent ; offer even trivial remarks, 
rather than appear distrait. There is one point of great importance—I refer to 
choosing the ground, in which, perhaps, you will require my unperceived assistance. 
Any decided line behind me would be very advantageous to my adversary, such as 
the trunk of a tree, post, &c., even an elevated lightor dark ground behind me, is un- 
advisable. Choose, if you can, a broken light, as it affects the correctness of the 
aim ; but as you will not probably be able to manage this satisfactorily, I will assist 
you. When on the ground, after having divided the sun fairly between us, I shall 
walk about unconcernedly, and when I perceive a judicious spot, I will take @ 
pinch of snuff and use my handkerchief, turning at the same time in the direction 
in which I wish my adversary to be placed. ‘Take your cue from that, and with 
all that suavity of manner, insist as much as you can upon our being so 
placed. That must be left to your own persuasive powers. I believe I have 
| now stated all that is necessary, and I must prepare my instruments.” 


The major then went into his room, and I never felt more nervous or more 
unhinged than after this conversation. I had a melancholy foreboding—but that 
I believe every onevhas, when he, for the first time, has to assist at a mortal 
rencontre. I was in a deep musing when he returned with his pistols and all the 
| necessary apparatus, and when the major pointed out to me, and made me once 

or twice practise the setting of the hair triggers, which is the duty of the second, 
_ an involuntary shudder came over me. 
“Why, Newland, what is the matter with you? I thought that you had more 
nerve.” 
‘« | probably should show more, Carbonnell, were I the principal instead of the 
second, but I cannot bear the reflection that some accident should happen to you. 


My keeping my promise, ought to be a pledge to you that I will keep my promise | You are the only one with whom I have been on terms of friendship, and the 


| idea of losing you, is very, very painful.” 

“‘ Newland, you really quite unman me, and you may now see a miracle,” 
| continued Carbonnell, as he pressed his hand to his eye, “ the moisture of a tear 
| on the cheek of a London roué, a man of the world, who has long lived for him- 
It never would be credited if asserted. Newland, 


’ | genuousness and inexperience ; my good feelings were the cause of my ruin, and 
| then by degrees I became as callous and as hardened as the world itself. My 
| dear fellow, I thought all affection, all sentiment, dried up within me, but it is 

You have made me feel that I have still a heart, and that I can 
love you. But this is all romance, and not fitted for the present time. Itis now 

| five o’clock, let us be on the ground early—it will give us an advantage. : 

‘IT do not much like speaking to you on the subject, Carbonnell ; but is there 
| nothing that you wish done in case of accident !” ms 
‘* Nothing—why yes. I may as well. Give me a sheet of paper. 
major sat down and wrote fora few minutes. ‘‘ New, send Timothy and another 
here. Timothy, and you, sir, see me sign this paper, and put my sealtoit. [I 
deliver this as my act and deed. Put your names as witnesses.” They com- 
| plied with his request, and then the major desired Timothy to call a hackney- 
coach. “ Newland,” said the major, putting the paper folded up, in my pocket, 
along with the bank-notes, “take care of this for me till we come back. ” 

“The coach is at the door, sir,” said Timothy, looking at me, as if to say, 
“What can all this be about ?”’ 

‘‘You may come with us and see,” said the major, observing Tim’s coun- 
tenance, ‘‘and put that case into the coach.” Tim, who knew that it was the 
major’s case of pistols, appeared still more alarmed, and stood still without obey- 
ing the order. ‘Never mind, Tim, your master is not the ene who is to use 
them,” said the major, patting him on the shoulder. : 

Timothy relieved by this intelligence, went down stairs with the pistols; we 
| followed him. Tim mounted on the box, and we drove to Chalk Farm. ‘Shall 
| the coach wait ?”’ inquired Timothy. 1 

“Yes, by all means,” replied I, in a low voice. We arrived at the usual 
ground where disputes of this kind were settled ; and the major took a survey of 
it with great composure. 

“ Now ebserve, Japhet,” said he, “if you can contrive——; but here they 
are. I will give you the notice agreed upon.” The peer, whose title was Lord 
Tineholme, now came up with his second, whom he introduced to me as Mr. 
Osborn. ‘Mr. Newland,” replied the major, saluting Mr. Osborn in return. 
We both took off our hats, bowed, and then proceeded to our duty. I must do 
my adversary’s second the justice to say, that his politeness was fully equal to 
mine. ‘There was no mention on either side of explanations and retractions— 
the insult was too gross, and the character of his lordship, as well eo that uf 
Major Carbonnell, was too well known. ‘Twelve paces were proposed by Mr. 
| Osborn, and agreed to by me—the pistols of Major Carbonnell were gained by 
| drawing lots—we had nothing more to do but to place our principals. ‘The major 
took out his snuff box, took a pinch, and blew his nose, turning towards a copse 
of beech trees. Z 

“With your permission, I will mark out the ground, Mr. Osborn, said I, 
walking up to the major, and intending to pace twelve paces in the direction 
towards which he faced. 

“Allow me to observe that I think a little more in this direction, would be 
more fair for both parties,” said Mr..Osborn. ay 

“Tt would so, my dear sir,” replied I, ‘* but submitting to your superior judg- 
ment, perhaps it may have not struck you that my principal will have rather too 
much of the sun. [am incapable of taking any advantage,but I should not do 
my duty if I did not see justice done to the major, who has confided to me in this 
unpleasant affair. I put it to you, sir, as a gentleman and man of honour, whe- 
ther I am claiming too much?” A little amicable altercation took place on this 
point, but finding that I would not yield, and that at every reply | was more and 
more polite and bland in my deportment, Mr. Osborn gave up the point. I 
walked the twelve paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his principal. I observed that 
Lord Tineholme did not appear pleased ; he expostulated with him, but it was 
then too late. The pistols had been already loaded—the choice was given to 
his lordship, and Major Carbonnell received the other from my hand, which ac- 
| tually trembled, while his was firm. I requested Mr. Osborn to drop the hand- 
| kerchief, as I could not make up my mind to give a signal which might be fatal 
to the major. They fired—Lord Tineholme fell immediately—the major re- 

mained on his feet for asecond or two, and then sank down on the ground. 
| I hastened up tohim. “ Where are you hurt ?” 
The major put his hand to hie hip—* I am hit hard, Newland, but not so hard 
la is. Run and see.” 

: ede the major, and went up where Lord Tineholme lay, his head raised on 
| the knee of his second bs 
| «Jt is all over with him Mr. Newland, the ball has passed through his brain. 
| [hastened back to the major, to examine his wound, and, with the ov om 
| of Timothy, I stripped him sufficiently to ascertain that the ball had — is 
| hip, and, probing the wound with my finger, it appeared that it had glaneed o by 
| the direction of the intestines; the suffusion of blood was very trifling, whic 
| alarmed me still more. ; 
| “Could you bear removal, major, in the coach?’ 


The 
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aphet,”’ | ar, i over fe > We em ; but if you knew how my heart yearns 
«] cannot tell, but we must try; the sooner I am home the better, Japhet,’ | mother, and never felt the want of them ; but if y y 


replied he faintly. 

With the assistance of Timothy, I put him into the hackney-coach, and we 
drove off, after I had taken off my hat and made my Obeisance to Mr. Osborn, ag 
effort of politeness which I certainly should have neglected, had I not been re- 
minded of it by my principal. We set off, and the major bore his journey very 
well, making no complaint, but on our arrival he fainted as we lifted him out. 
As soon as he was on the bed, I despatched Timothy for a surgeon. On his 
arrival he examined the wound, and shook his head. ‘Taking me into the next 
room, he declared his opinion, that the ball had passed into the intestines, which 
were severed, and that there was no hope. I sat down and covered up my face 


| 


—the tears rolled down and trickled through my fingers—it was the first heavy | 


blow I had yet received. Without kindred or connexions, I felt that I was about 
to lose one who was dear to me. ‘lo another, not in my situation, it might have 
only produced a temporary grief at the near loss of a friend; but tome, who 
was almost alone in the world, the loss was heavy in the extreme. 
I to fly tv for solace—there was Timothy and Fleta—one who performed the 
duty of a servant to me, and a child. 
my heart was chilled. 


Whom had | 


after my parents, you would not be surprised at my perseverance.” a 
“Tam surprised at nothing in this world, Mr. Newland; every one yenee 
happiness in his own way; your happiness appears to be centred in one a 
and you are only acting as the world does in general ; but recollect that the 
search after happiness ends in disappointment. see 
*] grant it but too often does, my lord; but there is pleasure in the chace, 
plied I. : 
wr Well. go, and may you prosper. All I can say is this, Mr. Newland ; do 
not have that falseypride not to apply to me when you need assistance. Recol- 
lect it is much better to be under an obligation, if such you will consider it, than 
to do that which is wrong ; and that it is a very false pride which would blush 
to accept a favour, and yet not blush to do what it ought to be ashamed of. 
Promise me, Mr. Newland, that upon any reverse or exigence, you will apply 
to me.” 
“| candidly acknowledge to your lordship, that I would rather be under an 


obligation to any one but you; and I trust you will clearly appreciate my feel- 


1 felt that they were not sufficient, and | 


. ! 
The surgeon had, in the meantime, returned to the major, and dressed the | 


wound. ‘The major, who had recovered from his weakness, asked him his candid 
opinion. ‘* We must hope for the best, sir,”’ replied the surgeon. 

“'That is to say, there is no hope,”’ replied the major; *‘and I feel that you 
are right. How long do you think that I may live?” 

“Tf the wound does not take a favourable turn, about forty-eight hours, sir,” 
replied the surgeon; ** but we must hope for a more fortunate issue.” 

“In a death-bed case you medical men are like lawyers.” 
“there is no getting a straight forward answer from you. Where is Mr 
Jand? ” 

‘Here I am, Carbonnell,” said I, taking his hand 

‘““ My dear fellow, [ know it is all over with me, and you of course know it as 
well as Ido. Do not think that it is a source of much regret to me to leave this 
rascally world—indeed it is not; but I do feel sorry, very sorry, to leave you 
The doctor tells me I shall live forty-cight hours ; but I have an idea that I shall 
not live so many minutes. I feel my strength gradually failing me 
upon it, my dear Newland, there is an internal hemorrhage. My dear fellow, | 
shall not be able to speak soon. I have left you my executor and sole heir. I 
wish there was more for you—it will last you, however, till you come of age. 
That was a lucky hit last night, but a very unlucky one this morning. 
like a gentleman.” 

“*My dear Carbonnell,” 
gyman!” 

** Newland, excuse me 


New- 


Depend 


Bury me 


said I, ** would you not like to see somebody—a cler- 
I do not refuse it out of disrespect, or because I do 
not believe in the tenets of Christianity; but I cannot believe my repentance at 
this late hour can be of any avail. If I have not been sorry for the life I have 
lived—if [have not had my moments of remorse—if I have not promised to 
amend, and intended to have so done, and [ trust I haye—what avails my repent- 
ance now! No, no, Japhet, as I have sown so must I reap, and trust to the 
mercy of Heaven. God only knows all our hearts, and I would fain believe that 
I may find more favour in the eyes of the Almighty, than I have in this world 
from those who but we must not judge. Give me to drink, Japhet—I am 
sinking fast. God bless you, my dear fellow.” 





The major sank on his pillow, after he had moistened his lips, and spoke no 
more. With his hand clasped in mine he gradually sank, and in a quarter of an 
hour his eyes were fixed, and all was over. He was right in his conjectures— 
an artery had been divided, and he had bled to death 
just beiore he was dead, for I had sent for him. 
to me. 


‘The surgeon came again 
* [t is better as it is,’ said he 
“Had he not bled to death, he would have suffered forty-eight hours of 
extreme agony from the mortification which must have ensued. He closed the 
major’s eyes and took his leave, and I hastened into the drawing-room and sent 
for Timothy. with whom I sate in a long conversation on this unfortunate occur- 
rence, and my future prospects. 

My grief forthe death of the major was sincere ; much may indeed be as- 
cribed to habit from our long residence and companionship; but more to the 


knowledge that the major, with all his faults, had redeeming qualities, and that | 


the world had driven him to become what he had been I had the further con- 
viction, that he was attached to me, and, in my situation, any thing like affection 
was most precious. His funeral was handsome, without being ostentatious, and 
J paid every demand upon him which I knew to be just—many, indeed, that 
were not sent in, from a supposition that any claim made would be useless. His 
debts were not much above £200, and these debts had never been expected to be 
liquidated by those who had given him credit. ‘The paper he had written, and 
had been witnessed by Timothy and another, was a short will, in which he left 
me his sole heir and executor. ‘The whole of his property consisted in his house 
in St. James’s Street, the contents of his pocket-book entrusted to my care, and 
his personal effects, which, especially in bijouterie, were valuable. The house 
was worth about £4,000, as he had told me. In his pocket-book were notes to 
the amount of £3,500, and his other effects might be valued at £400. With all 
his debts and funeral expenses liquidated, and with my own money, I found my- 
self in possession of about £8,000.—a sum which never could have been 


replied the major, 


| creatures—not only by means of Tracts, and 


ings. I have taken the liberty of refunding the £1,000 you were so kind as to 
place at my disposal as a loan 
time I should require your assistance, I will again request leave to become your 
debtor.” J rose again to depart. 


“ Farewell, Newland; when I thought you had behaved ill, and offered to bet- | 


ter you, you only demanded my good opinion: you have it, and have it so firmly, 
that it will not easily be shaken.” His lordship then shook hands with me, and 
I took my leave.—-[ To be continued. } 


—f— 
PROGRESS OF CANT. 
LADIES’ ASSOCIATION AGAINST CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
From the John Bull. 

We have just seen the Annual Report (1835) of the * Ladies’ Association 
for the more effectual Suppression of Cruelty to Animals,” and nothing ean be 
more meritorious than the efforts of our fair countrywomen to protect dumb 
*“ Warnings to Bull-baiters,” 
“Hints to Cock-fighters,” ‘ Homilies to the extensive fraternities of Lobster- 
peggers, Oyster-openers, and Rat-catchers”—but by the aid of constables, 
overseers, and inspectors. whose reports of the barbarities practised 1n this great 
town and its neighbourhood are replete with the most horrible and frightful 
anecdotes and illustrations. 

It is stated (p. 8) that in the Smithfield horse-market, and at Romford and 
Southgate, great cruelties are committed upon horses, whose hard-hearted 


| masters sell them when they have no longer any use for them ; and at the 


———————————— 


‘‘ knackers’’’ yards, the Ladies’ Association informs us, ‘horses are kept 
without food or shelter for eight days previous to being slaughtered, im order to 
keep up the price of horse-flesh.” We confess, starving an animal for eight 


days previous to slaughtering it, seems rather a strange way of increasing either | 


its weight or value; but, of course, the ladies know best; besides which, we 


are informed that these animals may “ frequently be seen actually eating the | 


manes and tails of each other within these yards.”” We have heard it said, 
that horses standing idle eat their own heads off; but we cannot say we have 
ever seen the sort of sociable meal here described, going on. It certainly proves 
that the disposition of the horse—the ca/ee—must be of the most fnendly and 


forgiving nature. Were Joe Miller alive he would, perhaps, admit, that 
although the thing might be true in the mam, the ¢ale was altogether fic- 


titious. 

The regulations, however, of the Ladies’ Association are excellent. The 

* TI.—Hay, purchased for the purpose, willbe distributed in such knackers’ 
yards where old and diseased horses are kept for days famishing till slaughtered , 
the constables to be present during the consumption thereof; and to visit such 
slaughter-houses were sheep are thrown down the cellars, and to request the 
proprietor,to provide the simple vontrivance of a sliding-board with sides, and a 
bag of straw or shavings at the bottom, so as to save the sheep from the brutal 
concussions they receive by being hurled from the top to the bottom of a stone- 
floored cellar.” 

‘This regulation shows at once the extensiveness of research as well as the 
ingenuity of invention. ‘The first affords the ladies of the Association an op- 
portunity of seeing sheep deposited in butchers’ cellars ; and the second sug- 
gests a most luxurious mode of mitigating the barbarity of the proceeding, by 
tenderly chaperonng a Lincolnshire ram down an inclined chaise longue with a 


| pillow at its end, into a receptacle where, in five minutes afterwards, it is to 


have its innocent throat cut, in order to provide an entrée of colelettes for the 
dinner of the sympathizing lady, the kind inventress of the mitigator of its suf- 
ferings. It would be an improvement, we think, upon this scheme, to put the 


sheep under the care of some fashionable physician, rather than leave them in | 


the hands of the butcher, so that they might gradually leave the world under 
the best medical advice, which, while it infallibly answered the ulterior purposes 
of the cook, would afford the fair mourners the popular consolation in similar 


| cases, that ‘* everything was done for them that could be.” 
| 


credited, for it was generally supposed that he died worth less than nothing, hav- 


ing lived for a long while upon a capital of a similar value. 

“T cannot but say,”’ observed Timothy, ** but this is very fortunate. Had the 
major not persuaded you to borrow money, he never would have won so large a 
sum. Had he lived he would have squandered it away ; but just in the nick of 
time he is killed, and makes you his heir.” 

‘There is truth in your observation, Timothy ; but now you must go to Mr. 
Emmanuel, that I may pay him off. I will repay the £1000 lent me by Lord 
Windermear into his banker’s, and then [ must execute one part of the poor ma- 
jor’s will. He left his diamond solitaire as a memento to his lordship. 
it tome, and I will call and present it.” 

This conversation took place the day after the funeral, and, attired in deep 
mourning, I called upon his lordship, and was admitted. His lordship had sent 
his carriage to attend the funeral, and was also in mourning when he received me. 
I executed my commission, and after a long conversation with his lordship, in 
which I confided to him the contents of the will, and the amount of property of 
the deceased, I rose to take my leave. : 

‘“* Excuse me, Mr. Newland,” said he, ‘* but what do you now propose to do? 
I confess I feel a strong interest about you, and had wished that you had come to 
me oftener without an invitation. I perceive that you never will. 
intention of following up any pursuit?” 

“Yes, my lord, I intend to search after my father; and I trust that by hus- 
banding my unexpected resources, I shall now be able.” 

** You have the credit, in the fashionable world, of possessing a large fortune.” 

‘** That is not my fault, my lord : it is through Major Carbonnell’s mistake that 
the world is deceived. Still I must acknowledge myself so far participator, that 
J have never contradicted the report.”’ 

‘Meaning, I presume, by some good match to reap the advantages of the sup- 
position.” 

‘* Not so, my lord, I assure you. 
not deceive thein.” 

‘Nor undeceive them, Mr. Newland?” 

“* Undeceive them I will not; nay, if I did make the attempt, I should not 
be believed. They never would believe it possible that I could have lived so 
long with your relative, without having had a large supply of money. They 
might believe that I had run through my money, but not that I never had any.” 


Bring 


Have you no 


People may deceive themselves, but I will 


* There is a knowledge of the world in that remark,” replied his lordship ; 
‘but I interrupted you, so proceed.” ; 

‘‘T mean to observe, my lord, and you, by your knowledge of my previous his- 
tory, can best judge how far I am warranted in saying so; that [ have as yet 
steered the middle course between that which is dishonest and honest. If the 
world deceives itself, you would say that, in strict honesty, I ought to undeceive 
it. So I would, my lord, if it were not for my peculiar situation: but at the 
same time I never will, if possible, be guilty of direct deceit ; that is to say, I 
would not take advantage of my supposed wealth, i 
large fortune. 1 would state myself a beggar, and gain her affections as a beg- 
gar. A woman can have little confidence in a man who deceives her before 
marriage 

* Your secret will always be safe with me, Mr. Newland ; 
demand it. Iam glad to hear the sentiments which you ha 
are not founded perhaps upon the strictest code of morality ; 
who profess more who do not act up to so much. 
in what way | may be able to sery 
profitable. and may tend to war 

hey ought to be.” 

* My lord, I have but one 

ror relative to my means, wh 


to marry a young person of 


you have a right to 
ve expressed, they 
but there are many 
Still I wish you would think 
e you, for your life at present is useless and un- 
p still more, ideas which are not quite as strict as 


object in allowing the world to continue in their er- 
pth hich I uch is, that it procures for me an entrance into that 
ociety in which | have a moral conviction that I shall find my father. 


prot vn P ar ey to attain, which is, to succeed in that search. I return 
ousand thanks for your kind expressions and rill ; 

*ssions and good will; but I cannot, 
present, avail myself of them : } vs 


I beg your lordship’s pard . tere 
meet the lady with the ear-rings? ” 7" ES SINR, SU CS yeu exes 


Lord Windermear smiled. « Really, Mr. Newland 
person ; not content with finding out your own ‘ 
ing after other people's ; not that I do 
stance ; but I’m afraid 
substance.” 


I have 


you are a very strange 
parents, you must also be search- 
‘0 not commend your conduct in this in- 
» m running after shadows, you are too indifferent to the 


‘ » ' 
“ Ah, my lord! it is very well for you to argue who have had a father and 


The last of the regulations, we lament to say, shows that there is no gold 
without alloy—that no intentions are perfectly spotless—no devotion entirely 
disinterested ,; thus it is written :— 

“ VI.—dAny lady or gentleman losing a dog, by sending the description to 
Mr. Wheeler, he will cause such a rigid and instant inquiry to be made in the 
receptacles of dog-fanciers, dog-pit-keepers, stealers, and skinners, as may pro- 
bably lead to the discovery of the dog.” 

It will be observed that prudence, and that self-preservative instinct common 
to all, are the bases of this last enactment. Mr. Wheeler. besides lecturing and 
wriling tracts, and requesting the butchers to get sophas for the sheep, is to be 
constantly on the gua vive for the recovery of dogs belonging to * ladies and 
gentlemen ’’—* any lady or gentleman losing a dog ’’—these are the words ; so 
that a farmer’s dog, a tailor’s dog, a tradesman’s dog, or the dog of anybody, 
not being a lady or gentleman, may be left to its fate, or skinned alive, and 
forced to carry its tail in its mouth all through Smithfield afterwards ; it matters 
not—there is an aristocracy of dogs as well as of men; and the Marquess 





| Greyhound, the Earl of Pug, or my Lord Poodle, are not to be subjected to ills, 





which Jack Lureher, ‘Tom Mongrel, or Dick Turnspit are destined to endure. 
We conclude, however, that in case of loss, Mr. Wheeler’s exertions are to be 
confined exclusively to the dogs of subscribers. 

It appears by the announcement of prosecutions instituted by the Association 
(page 11), that— 

“Mr. Tate, Lecturer at the Mechanics’ Institute, York, was convicted at the 
last September York Sessions, for experiments on two donkeys, the property of 
poor persous living at Haxby, Yorkshire.” 


We regret to perceive that the Ladies’ Association omit to state what Mr. | 
Tate did to the donkeys; and as we find that, by desire of several of the | 


Patronesses, “ the details of brutal acts’ have been omitted, we are apt to in- 
dulge a hope that this case of the Jack-asses was not very serious 

‘This, however, is nothing to compare with the following picture, which is 
like HB.’s likeness—most striking, and not in the slightest degree carica- 
tured :— 

“INCREASE OF CAB AND OMNIBUS NUISANCE. 

“It is most sincerely to be hoped, that the ensuing Parliament will pass a 
salutary statute fur the more speedy abolition of this abominable nuisance. No 
less than forty-one persons have been conveyed to the different hospitals during 
the past year, by accidents caused from the misconduct of these ruffians 

“The writer of this, only a few days ago, examined the horses on the dif- 
ferent ranks of Oxford-street ; there were thirty-nine cabs, eighteen of the poor 
horses were broken-knee’d, eleven of them blind and collar-galled as well, from 
being furiously driven, and constant lashings of the whip. Now the generality 
of the public is, perhaps, not aware of the danger in riding behind a broken- 
knee’d horse ; for if the poor animal once stumbles, he must come down, and 
the paseenger, in two cases out of three, is thrown out on his head. Again, 
look at the danger to foot-passengers, by young fops telling these drunken vaga- 
bonds to give them a gallop. These ‘accommodating’ vehicles are as bad, if 
not worse, at night, for the drivers employed are called Bucks, that is, more 
properly, Cab Thieves, and the horses are supplied from knackers’ yards, hired 
‘while they last ;’ these are the terms, meaning, till they fall dead, or can be no 
longer driven. Another set of recreant villains are, the omnibus drivers and 
conductors, there is not a worse set of barbarians living than the Paddington, 
Blackwall, and Hammersmith drivers. Pity the miserable horses that fall into 
the hands of these brutes !” 

The amiable and benevolent author of this mild and gentle exposé “ sincerely 
hopes’ that Parliament, by way of gratifying the people, will abolish one of 
the greatest conveniences ever enjoyed by them. The fact that forty-one peo- 
ple have been conveyed to the hospitals by accidents, is curious ; but it is more 
curious to observe that the healing, soothing, mild, and gentle mouth-piece of 


the Ladies’ Association should deal in such hard words. Of the word ruffian, 
he is remarkably fond 


He presently modifies his anger, and reduces his violence into calling cab- | 


| nolets * fellows ”—an improvement upon ‘“ruffians,”” which applies exclusively | 





to omnibuses. He says, “If the public knew but the chances of risking their 


lives by riding in cabriolets, they would never give that support which the fellows 
(1.e. the cabriolets) boast, beat all the hackney-coach and chariot trade.” We 
have only to observe, that in spite of our own observations of the excellent | 
cattle employed in many of the omnibuses and cabriolets, things must have | 
come toa sad pitch when hackney-coach and chariot horses are referred to as 
happy and high-bred. ; 

The writer tells us that he found, out of—or rather in—thirty-nine cabs in 
Oxford-street, “ eighteen of the poor horses broken-knee’d, and eleven of them 


} 


At the same time I will promise, that if at any 





’ 


- eee) 
blind and collar-galled as well ;” and if he had stopped there, we should have 
concluded that the eighteen had been down, and that the collars of the Other 
eleven were too tight for them, and that they were barbarously rubbed and tor- 
tured: but no, the author finds a stronger and more cogent reason than these 
for the calamities of which he complains ; all these things occurred from “being 
furiously driven, and constant lashings of the whip.” How the whip should 
gall the horse’s neck, or affect his legs, we do not see, unless in * breaking ” g 
horse by degrees, it were necessary to * break his knees”? first, by way of be- 
ginning. 

But he tells us, that foot passengers are in danger by conversations held be. 
tween the horses and young men of fashion ; for having depicted the danger of 
sitting behind a broken-knee’d horse—which, “if the poor animal stumbles, jg 
sure to come down ”—he says, “look at the danger of foot passengers by young 
fops telling these drunken vagabonds to give them a gallop.” Thus we estab. 
lish, upon competent authority, and under the sanction of a highly honourable 
and respectable society, that omnibuses are “ ruffians,” that cabriolets are 
“ fellows,” and that the much-to-be-pitied cab-nags are ‘‘ drunken vagabonds.” 
In no part of his eloquent appeal does he mention either horses or drivers with 
reference to his epithets; indeed, on the contrary, he informs us, two lines 
farther down, that the cab-drivers are called ‘“* Bucks ’’—and then, for fear any- 
body should fancy that all the hard names he has bestowed upon the carriages 
should be misapplied, he says—** Another set of recreant villains are the omni- 
hus drivers and conductors—there is not a worse set of barbarians living than 
the Paddington, Blackwall, and Hammersmith drivers.” As the author is the 
spokesman of the Ladies’ Association, it would be extremely ungallant to ques- 
tion the strength of this language, but we must admit that it sounds harsh ag 

| applied generally to a class of men who have their bread to earn. * Pity the 
miserable horses that fall into the hands of these érutes ;’"—we should, under 
the circumstances, pity the miserable inan who, after so wanton a dereliction of 
decency of language, and so uncalled-for a stretch of injustice and impudence, 
| fell into the hands of these drivers.—*t It is surprising,” says this writer, 
‘that the public .will encourage these cruelty-vans.” Is it? It may be ex- 
tremely well for a gentleman of high rank and polished manners, of great lite- 
rary attainments and general acquirements, fostered by an aristocratic society, 
and made the organ of communication between the highest ladies in the land 
and the ** brutes,” and * ruffians,” and ‘ vagabonds,”’ and * recreant villains,” 
to sneer at the accommodations afforded to the public at large by the use of 
omnibuses. ‘The distances shortened, and the time saved by their adoption, 
to men who have their bread to earn by the work either of body or mind, are 
objects of the highest consideration ; and the advantages derivable to society 
from the rapid and constant intercourse kept up between all parts of the metro- 
polis and its environs, under this new system, are incalculably beyond the con- 
siderations of the philanthropic writer of this exposé, who, after having vented 
his humanity by the coarsest vituperation of the animal-destroying community, 
goes home and swallows two dozen of live oysters, or the claws and body of a 
Chichester cock-lobster, boiled to death expressly for his supper, without feel- 
ing any more compunction than if he had caught three dozen of roach and dace 
by sticking a barbed hook into their mouths, upon which, for his mere amuse- 
ment, he had previously impaled, a living worm Bah! 

The zeal of the great author of this manifesto against public carriages, we did 
not at first quite comprehend : but we find in the titie-page of the Report, that 
the * fund is contributed solely to aid Mr. Wheeler in his exertions to promote the 
cause of humanity todumb animals.” We also tind that *‘ the receipts and ex- 
penditures are annually accounted for to the subscribers.”” ‘To these we turned, 
and we beg to say that a perusal of that account more entirely satisfied us of 
| the advantages derivable from the institution than any thing else. The first 

item of £13 6s. 10d. includes the “ Printing of 3000 tracts addressed to drovers, 
bull-baiters, cabriolet drivers, &c.”’—to the miscreants, ruffians, brutes, barha- 
rians, and bucks ! 

The next fem, which is good, is— 

* Petitions to Parliament, and procuring signatures by Agents, £6 2 O 

This at once exhibits the popularity of the institution, and the principle upon 
which Parliamentary petitions are gotten up. 

Then comes this— 

* Three loads of breeze (dust), spread in different streets 
in the metropolis, during the frost and slippery state of > £1 
the roads - - - - - 
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The humanity of this disbursement is unquestionable. Exclusive of the whole 
City of London, and of all the suburbs, there are in the metropolis somewhere 
about eight hundred streets, squares, rows, and places, all thoroughfares—take 
the frost to last only one week, we must multiply these eight hundred by seven, 
as to the efficiency of the application of this dust; so that no less than five 
thousand six hundred streets would be to receive the benefit of these three loads 
of breeze. “* Down with your dust,” is a common expression, and perhaps this 
is Mr. Wheeler’s practical application of it. 
The next and last item we shall quote is this— 
‘** Paid for the purchase of a poor horse, instantly slaughter- 2 .,, 
ed, having its back broken by accident with a heavy load § f2 0 0 
Everybody has heard of the woman who called out to her husband to come 
avd killthe pig that had been run over, to prevent its dying ;—this seems to be 
a parallel case. Indeed, buying a horse that had broken its back—which, in ordi- 
nary cases, settles the question—merely for the pleasure of slaughtering it, ap- 
‘pears to us to be the very extravagance of humanity—perhaps, however, this 
| broken-backed animal might otherwise have gone on in one of the “ ruffians” of 
omnibuses, or ‘* fellows’’ of cabs for many months, with five or six of its vertebre 
missing. 
It is really melancholy to see how the generosity and kind feelings of our fair 
countrywomen are worked up in the cause of quackery. Abstractedly, nothing 
can be more amiable, more characteristic of the ladies of England than the kindly 
anxiety to alleviate the sufferings of animals, of whom they know nothing but 
by hear-say. It is therefore painful in the extreme, when, as in the present case, 
they are betrayed by their gentleness of disposition and tenderness of feeling, to 
afford sanction and protection to a * plan” like that of the projector of this Asso- 
| ciation, and to pledge themselves to the monstrous absurdities, the unwarrantable 
language, and the ridiculous propositions contained in the Report. Those whose 

softer feelings are so readily and so amiably worked upon, should select some 
better guide, and some better councillor as to the channels through which their 
bounty should flow, and some better means for giving it effect. Their best in- 
tentions in the cause of humanity must be frustrated by the way in which they 
| are fulfilled, and the best advice we can afford to the fair subscribers to the 
| Association, since their affection and tenderness for horses inmplies some know- 

ledge of the animal and its character, is never to permit a Wheeler to work as a 
| Leader. 


—p>— 
POLAR SCENES. 
From the United Service Journal. 
Have any of my friends ever travelled three hundred miles in the depth of 
| winter, without inwardly rejoicing the moment they passed the one hundred and 
fiftieth mile-stone—or, have they ever made a passage from Bristol to Cork 
without marking, if they were not too miserably sea-sick, the progress of the 
packet as she passed Lundy Island? I, myself, once made a trip to China ; and 
I well remember how impatiently anxious we were to turn, as it were. each cor- 
ner-stone in our voyage. ‘There was, to begin with—the Land’s End—then 
| Madeira—the Equator and St. Helena—then the stormy Cape—the squally Isle 
of Madagascar—the Straits of Sunda, and finally the Bogue of Tigris—all were 
duly and joyfully noted as so many chapters finished in the journal of our voy- 
age. But what had the Polar adventurers to cheer them through their dark and 
dreary winter! Had we the power of locomotion !—Assuredly not; for our 
ships were as firmly locked in the ice as if they had grown there; and the no- 
| velty of changing the scene, even from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with which 
| we should have been quite content, was effectually denied us by the impenetra- 
ble barrier which nature had thrown in our way. What had we to distinguish 
| the day from the night !—not the light from heaven, for it was removed to a hap- 
pier clime , nor the domestic morning cries of the dustman, the milkman, or the 
baker—we had not, in fact, any vestige of the busy haunts of man to indicate a 
, living world—all was hushed in the long uninterrupted stillness of a midnight 
| Scene, more like the silence of death than the existence of life ; and it would 
seem that we had nothing left but to brood on our recollection of nature in its 
civilized state ; but such was not the case. 
It is an essential part of the character of a sailor rather to look forward with 
hope, than back with despair; and as it is his province to be as anxious to-day 
| to glide with the current, which to-morrow he may have to stem, so it should be 
as much his object to turn to advantage the resources of the present, as it is his 
| duty to trim the sails to catch the ever-varying breeze. And thus it was with us 
| —for each succeeding day brought with it some little event, which, happily for 
us, we contrived to make the most of—and these casualties, trifling as they 
| were, served to lighten, in some degree, the prolixity of those moments in which 
we were not speculating on the progress we should make in the ensuing season 
towards Icy Cape. 

At the period of which Iam now writing, the moon shed its pale light through+ 
out the day, so like the cold frosty nights of January in England, that we could 
only distinguish the diurnal part of our existence by the usual meal hours which 
called us together. And here it may be asked, How could we possibly amuse 
ourselves throughout the day’? In the first place, we had an excellent library, 
which comprised eighteen hundred volumes of the most esteemed authors ; them, 
again, each had formed for himself some pursuit which perhaps his natural in- 
stinct, more than the intervention of acquirements, led him to adopt. One, for 
instance, set about building a miniature of the Fury, which he already imagined 
in an ornamental glass-case in a conspicuous part of his father’s mansion; ano- 
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ther taught himself, or tried to teach himself the violin—and well we knew it ; | 





a third went through a course of mathematics, the most useful of the whole 3; al 
fourth was externally mending his old clothes—he should have been a tailor 3a 
fifth excelled every one else in skinning birds, and thought of nothing but the 
museum he would have to show his admiring friends when he took a s:nall hialt- 
ay box in the outskirts of London—somewhere about the Old Kent Road-— Lee 
or Lewisham; a sixth kept a private journal like myself, intending to show off 
in the periodicals, as I am anxious to do ; a seventh—and he was an odd fellow 
__shut himself up in his nest of a cabin, five feet by three in length and breadth 
_with the thermometer at ninety, from which he emerged with a siékly jaun- | 
diced hue, only to devour a portion of food worthy a more active calling; but he- 
was an exquisite draughtsman, a good surveyor, and a capital water-drinker. 
Poor fellow ! he was sanguine about his promotion—never got it, and | am toid 
he died of a broken heart, ‘Then we had an occasional siesta after dinner—a 
casual bear hunt—an evening school for the instruction of those of the crew 
who could neither read nor write—sociable concerts twice a week in Sir xdward 
Parry’s cabin, and an extra glass of grog every Saturday night to sweethearts | 
and wives. 

About this period, notice was given that a grand Venetian carnival or mas- 
querade would be held on board the Fury, to commence at six in the evening, | 
and sanctioned by authority. It was also stated in the programme, that all the 
musical talent in the country was engaged for the occasion, and every attention 
would be paid on the part of the steward, to promote the conviviality of the 
evening—no one to be admitted except in character or domino—and no bad 
characters eligible. ‘This notice was pasted up in the most conspicuous part of 
the ship, with a lively sketch appended to it, of a blind fiddler a la Cruikshank, 
jed by a tottering old woman, with a sorry remnant of a soldier’s coat on her 
back, and a round hat—no mean resemblance of Liston as Moll Flaggon, but in- 
finitely less portly and swaggering, for in this sketch the feebleness of old age 
and meekness of poverty were apparent in the curved form and lank visage of 
the fiddler’s wife. 

Novelty has more or less its charms every where and for every one—from | 
London to its antipodes and back again. On the present occasion, its influence 
in facilitating our ways and means was singularly successful. Masks and caps | 
made of paper, wigs made of oakum, false hips and bustles, false fronts and | 
false calves, bonnets, shawls, gowns, and petticoats, were eagerly sought after, 
and as ingeniously contrived. In fact, the lower deck every evening presented a | 

| 
| 
| 





more than usual scene of busy animation, patching, darning, and transforming 
ol. clothes: making liveries out of red and green baize, lawyers’ gowns of black 
bunting, and ladies’ stays of good stiff number-one canvass—paste, putty, ver- 
milion, and ivory-black, with features of mystery and cunning, some working 
dexterously with smiles of self-satisfaction, others perplexed and embarrassed in | 
their schemes, and all equally anxious to disguise as much as possible the dress 
in which they hoped to disguise themselves. 

\ masquerade in the polar regions! Who ever heard of sucha thing? It 
was as little thought of when we left England, as our attending the carnivals of 
Venice during our absence ; and had the idea then occurred to us, we should 
have thought the first as improbable, as we knew the second to be impossible. 
In amateur plays, the difficulty of disguising one’s self, and the still greater dif- 
ficulty of casting the characters, may have suggested this kind of amusement ; 
vut [should have deemed it impossible to evade the lynx-eyed scrutiny of my | 
companions, when the few places of concealment which a ship affords is con- | 
sidered. With respect to habiliments, those who found it difficult to contrive | 
adress suitable to the character they wished to appear in, naturally regretted 
they had not had a hint of the affair before we left England; and those who 
complained most were on the female side of the question ; and this was also 
natural, as the difficulty to do justice to the bust seemed at first insurmountable. 
This perplexing affair, however, like many others, was conquered with sailor- 
like ingenuity. 

I believe that when a case of necessity is made known on board a man-of-war, 
and particularly upon an occasion of this kind, which is yet more singular, there 
are few things which may not be procured without stirring one foot from the ves- 
sel, however ridiculous their being in the possession of a sailor may appear ; and 
it was laughable enough to find our wants relieved as they became public,—that 
is, indirectly,—through the medium of one, two, and often three agents, to es- 
cape detection. When, for instance, the plays were first introduced on a former 
voyage, an amateur wanted a pair of spurs to complete his costume. Who 
could have imagined that such an article would have found a resting place in one 
of the discovery ships! The armourer set to work, when to the astonishment 
of every one, an old sailor, who had never trusted himself on the back of a 
horse in his life, produced a pair from the bottom of his chest, wrapped in a 
piece of flannel, as highly polished as if they had done duty at the Horse Guards 
the week before. Upon the present occasion, a mask, a domino, a lady’s fan, 
and some other things of an equally novel nature, were found by one of the offi- 
cers, which, we concluded, must have been dropped into his trunk by his fille-de- 
chambre, when she packed it for him. Will you lend me this or that? Have 
you such a thing in your possession as an old pattern for a petticoat or a gown! 
Can you inform me where I'll get a bunch of false ringlets, or how I shall ma- 
nage without a chemise, or an under-garment of some kind to conceal an old | 
pair of trowsers which are covered with tar’ These were the constant ques- 
tions of emissaries in every quarter; and the week preceding the masquerade 
appeared the shortest in our calendar since we left England. 

At last the eventful evening arrived, and no schoolboys ever broke loose from 
the trammels of their pedagogue with more searching anticipations of Christmas 
enjoyments, than did our seamen. The arrangements on board the Fury were | 
too good to pass unnoticed, every thing was so well adapted for the purpose for 
which it was designed. A rough sign over a raised platform, at the extreme 
end of the central part of the forecastle, exhibited the jolly sailor just landed 
from his voyage of discovery, with a well-filled purse in one hand, and a long | 
pipe inthe other. He had his blooming wife under his arm, and the Hecla and 
Fury were visible in the back-ground. It is almost needless to add, that the 
jolly faced landlady of the jolly sailor did ample justice to the good humour 
which rallied round her. At the farther end of the quarter-deck, another rude 
sign announced that the celebrated Swiss giantess, lately exhibited at most of 
the Courts in Europe, patronized by his Royai Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
and never before seen in the Polar regions, to which she had been imported at 
very considerable risk and expense, might be viewed by the public for the tri- | 
fling sum of one shilling ; children admitted for half price, and an excellent band 
in attendance. Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, walk up, and see the wonderful 
Swiss giantess! A ludicrous group of Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners, en- | 
joying themselves over some of Barclay, Perkins, and Cv.’s entire, was natu- 
rally caricatured by one of our officers, in a transparency opposite the Jolly Sai- 
lor, and in the centre of the room. The orchestra was fitted up, in which the | 
performers were instrumental in enlivening the scene. A reception room was 
prepared on the lower deck for rheumatic or frost-biiten amateurs, or fashionable | 
dandizettes, whose curtailed garments were not proof against the harsh clime of 
the Polar regions. 

I'he characters began to assemble at six o'clock, and the busy-scene of merry- 
making was soon at its meridian. The first who appeared was an elderly gen- | 
tleman, whose dress, although somewhat the worse for wear, bespoke respecta- 
bility, and whose peruke announced him a strict observer of old times. He | 
regretted the indisposition of one of his carriage horses, owing to the badness 
of the roads, and deplored the uncivilized state of the country, not affording the | 
common convenience of a sedan chair, or even a jarvey. This character was | 
admirable throughout, and not recognized until the close of the evening, to be | 
Sir Edward Parry's steward. A lady of distinction in an evening Lall dices uf | 
light blue silk, with flounces of cut paper to imivate Brussels point, was followed 
by her servant, a native of Africa, in livery,—green baize turned up with silver, 
—the embroidered parts a little tarnished,—were by Captain Hoppner and Mr. 
Crozier. A strolling fiddler whose admirably constructed crutch well supplied | 
the loss of his left leg, which he had left on the plain of Waterloo, and whose 
military attire presented a sorry remnant of the uniform of the regiment he had | 
served in,—solicited alms for the support of nine starving children,—and his 
wife received the charity of the benevolent in an old hat,—exceedingly well 
Supported by Sir Edward Parry and Mr. Halse. The next group which appeared | 
excited marked attention, and many were the efforts made to discover who they 
were ; but they were secure in the success of their impeaetrable disguise. It 
consisted of a hawking umbrella-mender, with his wife and daughter, as itinerant 
ballad-singers,—the latter, so sensitively tenacious of her charins, that she con- 
stantly appealed to her mother, under whese cloak she endeavoured to hide her- 

self, to protect her delicate frame from the rude overtures of the men. The 
produce of a small basket of tape, thread, and needles, helped to support this 
indigent family ; and the style of their dialogue was in perfect keeping with their | 
appearance. 
tant sum for seeing many worse. 
humour in their individual parts, which was well supported by Lieutenant Sherer 
and two of the Hecla’s seamen. A miserably-clad old soldier, whose exertion 


in-keeping a pathway across the street clean, for the convenience of the public, | 


| On the part of the seamen. 


the temporary rest seemed grateful to all. 


‘the same distance to walk back after the performance. 


| serves, was Miss Woodfall, daughter of the publisher of ‘ Junius.” 


, in a minute or two he was about replenishing his glass, and saw the bowl empty ; 


| beheld it empty he gave his nose a long pull, and rubbed his eyes, as if he 


I never saw a better group than this,—and I onee paid an exorbi- | 
There was a good deal of low wit and good | 





She Albion. 


in a pathetic tone in behalf of her infant, which she carried in her arms,—urging 
its weak state, for it was not yet weaned,—* Rest thee, babe,”’ in a shrill squeak- 
ing voice, with a strong nasal twang, quieted the sleeping innocent. Watchmen, 
riotous sailors with more money than wit, chimney-sweepers, young ladies upon 
the debatable principle, and a recruiting party, filled up the amusements of the 


evening, with a number of songs in character. Each man had three titkets, 
which entitled him to three glasses of rum or brandy punch ; andthe Jolly Sai- | 
lor, before alluded to, was the rallying point throughout the evening, and so well 


| attended, that the landlord and his wife, who, by-the-by, were capital in their 


station, had no sinecure. Precisely at ten o’clock the company retired—the | 
sailors well pleased with their evening’s frolic, and the officers to discuss the | 
merits of a good supper, and the various characters who had exhibited on the | 
occasion. | 

‘There was not throughout the festive geene a single inStance of inebriation 
The rooms, a® I have elsewhere stated, were 
tastefully fitted up, and of the hundred who were present, it would have been 
difficult to find one who had not, banished all care from his mind that night. The 


| difference of the temperature between the lower and the upper deck was seventy | 


degrees. 

A few nights after the masquerade we had a magnificent bear hunt, amidst | 
séenery which, although sterile and familiar to us, was sufficiently sublime to 
awaken a strong feeling of admiration in our minds. In our solitary position, | 
when, after the crew had retired to rest, the stillness of death prevailed, any— | 
even the least discernible object that approached the ships,—stealthily, as they | 
usually did, was sufficient to cause a kind of momentary thrilling sensation, 
which can only be accounted for hy the extreme loneliness of the scene, and the | 
calin, quiet silence of night. On the present Occasion, when every thing about | 
the ship was hushed in repose, a large bear was discovered by the solitary offi- 
cer of the watch, withina few yards of the gangway. Cautiously descending 
the ladder, lest the slightest noise might frighten the animal, he aroused a party 
of the officers and seamen, who were joined by an equal number from the Hecla. 
The dogs were put on the slip, and in a few moments the'whole party sallied for- 
ward. ‘The night was rather fine than otherwise, but the sudden gusts of wind 
from the deep ravines on either side almost indicated the approach of a snow 
storm, The moon was near her meridian, and the light which she shed on the | 
surrounding objects afforded those who hurried on deck a transient view of the | 
animated scene; but the men and dogs were soon lost to our view. We lis- 
tened watchfully and in silence to the distant shouts, as they yielded gradually 
to the hollow dismal! sound of thé mountain blast, until they were altogether lost 
in the distance ; and the sudden violent gusts which broke mournfully on our | 
ears made us apprehensive for the safety of our comrades. 

The bear took a southerly course, and finding himself nearly surrounded by 
his pursuers, who had systematically formed themselves into a semicircle, made 
a bold effort to ascend the steep face of the mountain up a precipitous cliff, over 
which the snow had frozen to a considerable depth. It is scarcely possible to 
coneeive how so unwieldly an animal could have accomplished an ascent, which 
one would have thought might have baffled the light spring of a greyhound : 
nevertheless, he succeeded in gaining an astonishing height ; and the most ex- 
traordinary part of the affair was, that the dogs rolled repeatedly down the face 
of the cliff in their ineffectual efforts to turn him,whilst he not only held his footing, 
but continued, although with evident labour, to make his way towards the top. 
At length one of the dogs, with singular sagacity, finding himself defeated at 
that part of the cliff, ran along the base of the mountain until he arrived at a | 
spot less difficult of ascent, and gliding swiftly along the abutment of a high 
ledge of rocks which overhung that part of the cliff, he was in a minute above | 
the bear and within a few feet of him. Again the instinct of this fine animal | 
availed him, for had he attempted to descend from the comparatively secure po- 
sition he had thus gained, he would have been hurled by his powerful enemy to 
the bottom of the cliff; he therefore deployed, as it were, along the brink of the | 
precipice, seemingly content in checking the farther progress of the bear. Poor 
Bruin, finding himself thus baffled, and being much exhausted from his efforts to | 
gain the dizzy height, stood or rather balanced his unwieldly body with astonish- | 
ing ease, as if doubtful what course he should next take, and the pantmg dog | 
lay couched within a few yards of him, guarding the only spot by which he could | 
have made his escape. 

The moon, which had hitherto been partially obscured by the misty haze of | 











the night, now shone forth at the moment one of the officers had contrived to | 
climb to the top of some shelving rocks within about eighty yards of the bear. 
From this position he might have taken tolerable aim, but the faithful Esquimaux 
dog lay in nearly a direct line, and apparently within a few feet of the bear, and 





| Sovereign. 





what that is to the modern art of pugilism, Quick’s style of acting was to Dow- 
ton’s ; the latterigounded off the square corners of Quick’s old men, and brought 
them nearer, if not quite, to the standard of truth and nature. Quick quitted 
the stage in disgust ; when he left it he was as capable as he had been for the 
twenty years previous, and twenty years afterwards he remained as capable as 
when he left. He drank freely, sometimes six or seven glasses of rum and 
water in the evening, after dining; and he had in his old age a fancy for all the 
old houses about his retreat (Pentonville), the Old Queen’s Head, built in the 
reign of Elizabeth; the Vernon Arms, at the corner of Southampton-street, 
Pentonville (a street now made memorable by an awful murder), where an old 
tree yet spreads forth the branches under which Quick loved in summer to sit 
and talk of Garrick and Goldsmith, and what the dramatist said to him (Quick) 


| when he enacyed Tony Lumpkin, on the first night of the production of “ She 


Stoops to Conquer.” One of Quick’s laments was the non-observance of a 
promise implied to him by George the Third. In the early part of that 
Monarch’s reign, Quick was walking in the Park with his infant daughter, when 
the King, escorted by his Horse Guards, came through; the child, alarmed at 
the noise and the appearance of the military, ran from her father, and attempt- 
ing to get through the rails, got fastened between them. Her screams, and her 
father’s endeavours to extricate her, attracted the notieeof his Majesty ; the 


| carriage was stopped, and the actor presently heard an exclamation, “ Quick, 


Quick, Quick, what’s the matter !—head through the rails—bad that—very bad 
—gently, gently, Quick.” Whether in consequence of this advice or not, the 
child’s caput was extracted, and she stood weeping and curtseying before her 

‘ Good girl, don’t cry, don’t ery—be a good girl, and you shall be 
a Maid of Honout when you're old enough ;” so saying, his Majesty returned 
to his carriage. This, which was a mere passing word to appease a crying 
child, Quick treasured as a sacred promise, and to his latest hour regretted that 
he had never had an opportunity of getting King George alone, in which case 
he said, ‘“‘ She would have been Maid of Honour, and I whatever his Majesty 
pleased to make me.” Quick was one of the vainest of a vain race—he be- 
lieved in no living actor but himself ; the dead he lauded indis¢riminately (ex- 
cept Foote, of whom he equally disliked to speak or hear), and the mere men- 
tion of the name of a new performer playing one of his original characters 
would make him silent for the evening. Quick’s great parts were Isaac, ‘Tony 
Lumpkin, Spado, ‘Castle of Andalusia; Lapoche, ‘“ Fontainbleau ;” and 
Sir Christopher Currey, “ Inkle and Yarico.” The part that first brought him 
into notice was Beau Mordecai, in which he appeared as far back as the year 
1760 ; a letter of Macklin’s to him, written twenty years afterwards, and con- 
trasting his exertions to obtain fame with his slovenly acting when once a fa- 
vourite, isa valuable lesson to any actor. Quick died about five years since, and 
lies buried in Holloway Chiirch. 

John Kemble and Claremont.—King John could joke occasionally ; and 
Claremont was given pompously to recount his provincial triumphs. John 
entered the green-room as C. was telling an accident that had befallen him (C.) 
the second time he played Richard at Rochester. ‘* What, my dear Sir,” ex- 
claimed Kemble, ‘did they let you play Richard fwice in one town ?” 

The Old Actresses.—I have always made the same exceptions regarding Mrs. 
Siddons amid actresses that I have respecting Shakspeare amid dramatists ; 
each strode out of all possibility of comparison. In my boyhood the old actors 
were loud in their praises of Mrs. Bracegirdle. Mrs. Crawford I remember 


| well: **a fine woman, a sweet woman” doubtless she had been,—nay, still 


was when I first beheld her,—but a good actress she never could have been. I 
have heard Quick speak in raptures of Peg Waffington, though she must have 
been old when he saw her. Mrs. Canning, mother of the statesman, I remem- 
ber; and though she played Jane Shore once or twice to Garrick, she was net 
really capable of tolerably enacting Maria in the ‘“ School for Scandal.” Mrs. 
Robinson, on the contrary, was a natural actress, and would have become great, 
independent of her beauty. George Ann Bellamy I also remember; she had 
a great deal of apparently impulsive force, but was far past her day when I be- 
held her. From the year 1784 to 1796, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Mountain, Miss Far- 
ren, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Esten, and Mrs. Billington, were the toasts of the day, 
and on two of them, Mrs. Mountain and Miss Farren, the breath of scandal had 
never for a moment rested. In comedy our actresses have deteriorated dread- 
fully ; in tragedy, with the great exception, I think they remain in statu quo ; 


, whilst in domestic pathos, or what may be termed the tragedy of humble life, 


there is an amazing impryvement : forty years since such efforts were unknown, 
and would have been misunderstood. 


Mrs. Wallack.—The greatest natural actress perhaps that eyer trod the minor 


é | boards was the mother of James Wallack, doomed to utter the vilest trash ever 
so insecure was his own footing that he doubted whether he could stand even the 


slight recoil of his rifle. The contending party were thus placed at bay, and 


tion, and the marksman, no longer able to withstand the tempting opportunity, 
levelled his gun, and struck the animal between the shoulders. He made a con- 


_ vulsive spring from his resting-place, and a crush, loud and frightful, announced 


his destruction, as he tumbled headlong down the precipice, dashing with vio- 


| lence against the projecting buttresses, and burying himself deep in the snow 


underneath. ‘The pause of death was succeeded by shouts of victory from the 
hardy adventurers, many of whom, from the little attention they had given to 
their dress on leaving the ship, were severely frost-bitten. ‘The thermometer 
stood at 30° below zero. 


—p—. 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.---NO. IV. 
Knowles.—It is strange that Sheridan Knowles should not have sooner made 
his way as a dramatist, for Kean and Hazlitt knew the man, and reverenced his 


At length the dog changed his posi- | 


| offered to the public ; forced to fetter her feelings with doggrel such as— 


“Oh! they have torn away my lovely daughter, 
And they will drag her forth to death and slaughter.” 
| She yet could create an interest, and stir her auditors with a power comparable 
, only to Kean’s. When James was an infant at her breast, she fitted up a cradle 
| bed for him in the drawer of her dressing-place ; when off the stage she took 
| her little charge to her bosom—when called to her duties, popped her little hero 
| into the drawer, and rushed forth to fight combats, spout balderdash, and ride 
chargers in the precious dramas (') then acted at Astley’s and the Royalty. Her 
daughter, known many years as Mrs. Stanley of the Cobourg, was a feeble type 
of what, her mother had been; in fact, it is not too much to say that Mrs. Wal- 
lack was the Siddons of melodrama. 


Mrs. Astley.—A minor actress of much merit. wife of the old gentleman 


' called Young Astley. had such luxuriant hair, that she could stand upright and 


it covered her to her feet like a veil. She was very proud of these flaxen locks, 


and a slight accident by Tire having once befallen them, she resolved ever after 
powers, so also did Charles lamb, who addressed a sonnet to him. About the | 4 f Rage tree 4 ¥ 


time that Maturin’s *‘ Bertram” was first talked of, Knowles’s name was re- 


peatedly mentioned by Kean, but it fell upon unheeding ears—that name was 
then unknown, but he did “bide his time ” with unwearied patience. “ Vir-| 
ginius,” first produced at Glasgow, with Cooper for the hero, was transplanted, 
through Macready, to Covent-garden Theatre ; another ‘“ Virginius,’’ written 
by a gentleman named Barlow, was produced at Drury immediately, with Kean 
as the Roman father—it failed. Poor Kean for years regretted not having had 


‘“‘ the first of Knowles’s tragedy ;”’ he played the part towards the close of his | the neck in all tragedies. 


career, but Macready had set his seal upon it, and the public did not foster Kean’s 
attempt. 


, ” . : ic ¢ >] 5 
Mrs. M‘Gibbon, and “Jane Shore.”—A poor woman, said to be ninety years | °?Y dramatic dress can scarcely be conceived 


of age, was waiting outside the doors of the Cheltenham theatre two hours be- 
fore their opening, having walked eight miles to see “ Jane Shore,” and having | 


was to have enacted the heroine) deeming such devotion to the drama madness, 
asked her dresser, who narrated the circumstances, if the poor old creature had 
her intellects—“ I don’t know, Ma’am,”’ said the girl, “she’s gotten summut 
tied up in her pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

{Mrs. M‘Gibbon, who is less known to the metropolitan stage than she de- 
She was 
one of the many persons who were brought to town experimentally, when 
Mrs. Siddons made that void in the drama that our sons’ sons may never hope | 
to see filled.] 

The Absent Man.—Old Thornton has been the hero of many a tale; his “ ab- 
sence of mind” was, I am convinced, not affected. When from home, he 
would put on his clean shirts one after another, omitting the customary process 
of first taking off the soiled ones. As he walked about whilst he shaved him- 
self, it will not surprise the reader to hear that he frequently wont forth half | 
margin and half lather. He generally in dressing put both his stockings on one 
leg, and then wondered where the deuce the other stocking could be. A bowl 
of negus, with a plug bottom which could be withdrawn at pleasure, was once 
put before him ; he filled his wine-glass but once, when the plug—it baring | 
been placed on a receptacle on purpose—was drawn, and the liquor taken away : 


| 
he paused a moment, then rang the bell to have it refilled; it was, and after he | 
had taken two more glasses full, the trick was repeated: the second time he | 


doubted whether he had slept or not, but he ordered a third, and paid for the 
three bowls, evidently and entirely unconscious that he had not drank their con- 
tents. The last instance I relate on the authority of Richer, the rope-dancer, | 
and others, who were at Dover when it occurred (1800).—Mrs. Thornton was | 
taking a three days trip to the land of frogs, and T., who remained at Dover, 


| went to the post-office to inquire if there were any letters, when this colloquy 


T.—*“ Any letters for me, Sir ?” 

Office-keeper.—* What name, Sir?” 

|’ —* Dear me, in the multiplicity of my affairs I can’t recollect ; I'll call 
again.” 


occurred— | 
| 

| 

Passing down the street, Richer met him, and saluted him with a “‘ How d’ye | 


to play in a wig; she used, therefore, to wind this immense quantity of hair 
round her head, and put over it a capacious caxon ; the consequence of which 


| was, that her head bore about the same proportion to the rest of her figure, that 


a whale’s skull does to its body, and as she played most of the heroines, the 
reader may judge of the effect. 

Henderson and Costume.—Fifty or five and forty years ago an actor, playing 
a Roman, would not have bared his throat ; black stocks were then worn round 
Henderson was one of the first to abolish them, and 
te effect other improvements ; but his example was slowly followed. Some 
old provincialists still retain the stock, though a more unbecomiug adjunct to 
Justom reconciles us to much ; 
Sook, as Peregrine (** John Bull’’) who enters from a shipwreck, having swam 
upwards of a mile ashore, dressed ina fashionable black coat, and had his hair 


Mrs. M‘Gibbon (who | curled and powdered, and the plaited frill of his shirt sticking out three inches 


before him. 

Mathews and Melvin.—Melvin, of whose eccentricities I spoke in my last, 
ere he had reached the climax of irregularity there detailed, lodged with Mathews 
in Stone Gate, York, at the house of Mr. Wright, brother of Miss Macauley. 
Melvin and Mathews slept in adjoining rooms, divided by a thin partition, and it 
was “their wont” to rehearse their parts by speaking aloud from one room to 
the other ; as they always studied at night, this made it anything but a peaceful 
dwelling, and when Melvin had at all exceeded in his potations, he would re- 
hearse his combats too, cutting and slashing at everything in the room: at 
last the lodgers received peremptory notice to quit. Mathews, who at all 
periods of his life deserved and obtained the respect due to a gentleman, was 
much annoyed, and demanded the cause. ‘Why, you see,’’ quoth the York- 
shire landlord, ** I dean’t mind your ducks, and cows, and chickens, and sheep 
early in the morn, ‘cause that’s natural like ; but Maister Melvin murders every 
night now, and iny wife can’t stand it.”’—{In explanation of the first part of 
this sentence, it may be observed, that Mathews practised his imitations of quad- 
rupeds a-bed. ] 

Mathews.—When I first knew him he was subject to fits, and it was the 
general opinion that he would never reach the age of twenty-five ; his nervous 
irritability was terrible, and he was so sensitive that his existence must have 
been a torture to him: never was a great man so little confident in his own 
powers. At York, where he came a lanky boy, he was coldly received ; he 
succeeded Emery, and, for the first year, strange as it may seem, was scarcely 
endured ; his comic songs, between play and farce, first made him valuable 
to ‘Tate Wilkinson, and Tate soon put the public right respecting his histrionic 
powers. 

Rev. Edward Irving acted in Ryder’s company, in Kirkaldy (a few miles from 
Edinburgh), about twenty-four years since, and was then passionately devoted to 
the stage. The obliquity of his vision, his dialect, and peculiarly awkward gait 
and manner, created so much derision, that he left the stage for the pulpit, after 
about three months’ probation. 

Tria juncta in Uno.—When Cherry had the Richmond Theatre, three young 
gentlemen, who were stage-struck, ‘‘ or moon-struck, or both,”’ wanted to strut 
on his suburban stage. Cherry was adverse to the amateur system, and as they 
were really not worth paying salaries to, he compounded with his conscience, 


do, Mr. Thornton ?” and gave the aspirants one guinea per week between them ; this getting wind, 


«Thank ye, Sir,” replied the manager, “ that’s the very thing I wanted.”” He 


which, by-the-by, he had previously strewed dirt over, to their no small annoy- | went back and claimed his letters. 


_ that he might have something to sweep,—went off with éclat, by Lieut. 
OSS 


And a wandering Jew, whose promissory notes were issued with charac- | 


teristic caution, by a seaman of the Fury. 
and a southern middleman, on the value of land, the breed of black cattle, and 

the average market-prices, was inimitably kept up by two of our sailors. There | 
was a clown whose buffoonery in descanting on the wonderful merits of the | 
Swiss Giantess was worthy a disciple of Grimaldi himself. He was quick at | 


repartee, and yet he acknowledged himself as great a fool as any of the com- 
pany . 


A dialogue between a Scotch laird | yet remember old Quick the octogenarian, with his blue coat and basket buttons, 


. ; | 
We had also a country practitioner in medicine, who was exceilent ; and | for nature and humour 


4 widow of one of the seamen of the last expedition, who made many appeals | 


Quick, the favourite Actor of George III.—Many who never saw the original | 
Vortex (“ Cure for the Heart Ache ”’). and the great Silky on the stage, may | 


or paste. Quick was a great favourite with George the Third; but his acting 
went out of fashion when a more intellectual school appeared. Munden knew 
little, but Quick knew less; noise and extravagance were with him substituted 
There is a print often in the old pi¢ture-shops of 
Humphreys and Mendoza sparring, and a queer angular sort of exhibition it is: 


his new coadjutors obtained the appellation of the three seven-shilling pieces 
G. F. Cooke came to play Richard for one night, and these three geniuses played 
Ratcliff, Tressel, and the Lieutenant of the Tower; as usual something went 
wrong, Cooke raved, and the poor amateurs were blamed. The piece over, the 


| thing was forgotten, but at the close of the season Cooke was again to visit 
his snow-white waistcoat, black knee-breeches, silk stockings, shoes, and | Richmond, and was arranging with Cherry the cast of characters 
buckles ; the latter being on the Sabbath, both at knee and instep, of diamond— | Henry ?”’—* Mr. so-and-so. 


“ King 

* « Richmond ?”—* Mr. Brunton.” — “ Capital, 
that’s something like a cast: Catesby, Sir, comes down with me. Tressel and 
the two others ?”—*‘ My three young men.” ‘ What, Sir, what! No, by Janus, 
no! Your three starved, sallow seven-shilling pieces! No, Sir, get therm 


changed, or you have no George Frederick Cooke.” 
A Northern Joke-—The respectably-dressed and well-looking young fellows 
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in comedies are called walking gentlemen, and this is the probationary ‘line of 





business usually assigned to young actors. When Mr. B came to Edinburgh, 
being then very young and very careless, he incurred divers debts, for which the 
myrmidons of the law were troubling him; on such occasions it was his wont to 
run off to a place called the Sanctuary, within the precincts of which a debtor's 
person is unassailable ; scarcely a day passed but Mr. B might be seen fly- 
ing along the streets with an officer after him. All this damnilied the respecta- 
bility of the establishment, and at last the manager told his comedian that he 
wanted a walking and not a running gentleman, and they must part. A man 
that cannot keep out of debt when he is receiving a good salary, has seldom much 
chance of doing so when he receives none, tierefore poor B was soon in 
such a state that he could not move out.of the Sanctuary at all; he applied to 
the manager to allow him to take a benefit; it was granted, and his creditors 
consented to let him remain unmolested until the night was over. The house 
was well filled, the pieces chosen were * Folly as it flies,” and ‘Catch him 
who can ’—Mr. B 
tain fell. The manager was so annoyed that he paid the amount of Mr. B 
liabilities ; but was as much surprised as pleased, a month or two afterwards, to 
receive the sum per post, with this laconic epistle— 

* With the heartfelt thanks and deep acknowledgments of 

“Tue Running Gentieman.” 

Formation of our Theatres.—All the old theatres were wider across from the 
curtain to the boxes—all our new ones are the reverse—the old mode bringing 
the audience nearer the actors was of course most favourable to sight, and | 
believe not injurious tosound. The theatre in Goodman’s-fields, where Garrick 
first acted in 1741, was as wide as the present Haymarket theatre, though in depth 
from the front of the boxes to the curtain it was twenty-two feet less than in that 
theatre. 
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Distance from 
box to box 


Distance from 
front of the 





boxes to across the 

curtain. | pit 
Italian Opera-house = - - - - 90 feet 2 feet 
Covent-garden - : - - 63 50 
Drury-lane - - - - . - 61 50 
English Opera - . - . . 54 42 
Haymarket - - - - - - 47 35 
Victoria - - . - - - 40 35 
Olympic - - - - - - 34 30 
Fitzroy (Tottenham-street) - - 38 22 


The Victoria, from its peculiar formation, holds as many persons as Drury- | 


lane ; on one occasion 3,800 paid in one night there. 
The greatest theatrical season within the last quarter of a century was that 
commencing September 1810, and ending in May 1811, when Covent-garden 


Theatre took £98,110; scason 28-29 the receipts at the same theatre was only | 


£41,029. 
—=>—- 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE CORRUPT JUDGE 


Towards the middle of the last century a daring murder was committed in a | 


coffee-house in Valletta, by a young man, the son of people in respectable cir- 
cumstances, who, having words with another, on a very slight provocation, drew 
out a knife and stabbed him mortally ; he then made his escape, but was captured 
next day by the officers of the police. Notwithstanding the testimony of several 
witnesses to the fact, and other convincing circumstantial evidence against him, 
the prisoner persisted (indeed his only feasible defence) in denying his having 
been the person who had inflicted the wound ; he even underwent the torture of 
the cavalletto, which I have elsewhere described, without coming to a confession. 


Notwithstanding this pertinacity, the presiding judge, satisfied by the evidence | 


brought forward, condemned him to death. Petitions and supplications were 
made to no purpose to the judge for his intercession with the grand master, and 


to that prince himself for pardon. The time allotted being expired, the crimi- 


nal, as is the custom in Malta, was removed three days previous to execution in- 
to the condemned chapel, where, with a spiritual adviser, people in that unhappy 
situation pass the few sad minutes remaining to them in the offices of preparing 
themselves, by compunction and prayer, for that pardon in the next world, from 
which human policy excludes them in this. 

Two of these trying days had past, when the father of the criminal, persuading 
himself that even yet a pardon might be obtained for his sor, could he but suc- 
ceed in engaging the influence of the judge who had condemned him in his 
favour, on the evening preceding the day on which the sentence was to be carried 
into execution, presented himself, just as it darkened, at the door of that 
functionary. Admittance was at first refused ; but a douceur to the servant soon 
opened both the door and the ear of the judge to the supplicant. An abrupt 
negative had been already given in terms the most unequivocal, when the dis- 
tressed parent, taking from under his cloak a bag containing one thousand 
Maltese crowns, a large sum for the time and place, put it on the table, giving 
the judge to understand that double that amount would be forthcoming in the 
event of a pardon being granted to his unhappy son. The judge remained for 


several minutes silent and absorbed in thought ; at length he told the father in a | 


low voice, but plain terms, that late as it new was, and difficult from that and 
other circumstances, he would still, though the result was far from certain, do 
his best to avert the cruel doom impending over the young man. After a little 
further consideration he dismissed him with an order of admission to the prison, 


where, under the pretext of taking a last leave of his child, he was to devise | 


some plan for getting the priest out of the way, and detaining him as long as pos- 
sible, in order to leave the judge sufficient time and freer scope for putting into 
execution a design which he had already conceived. Somewhat consoled, and 
relying on the judge’s ingenuity, the father retired. Complying with the direc- 
tions given him, he saw his son, engaged the priest to accompany him home, and | 
kept him occupied in discourse until he supposed the judge had found time to 
carry his plan, whatever it might be, into effect. 

The judge, in the meantime, eager to insure the remainder of the sum pro- 
mised, had formed his project; application so late to the prince he knew was 
not only useless, but might bring discredit and suspicion on himself, as be had | 
reported the case, from the commencement, as one altogether unworthy of 
mercy, and as calling for a severe and awful example. Sending for the gaoler, 
who kept a watch over the prisoner during the night, and was considered as a 
sufficient guard, from the latter being heavily ironed, and the chapel within the 


prison walls, where a single call would immediately bring effectual assistance, | 


he pretended to have still some doubts respecting the guilt of the young man, 
and feigned himself anxious to know if he had yet made an open avowal of his 
crime ; the disclosures made to his spiritual adviser being, as our readers are 
aware, under the sacred seal of confession, never in the most distant manner to 
be alluded to, much less divulged, without incurring the guilt of sacrilege.— 
Having heard the man’s reply, the judge, under pretence of retiring to his library 
to consult some authorities on the subject, left the room, directing him on no 


account to move from the spot before his return. This done, he lost not an in- | 


stant in proceeding to the prison; entering the chapel, he told the young man, 
whom he found in a state of extreme mental agitation, brought on by the horrors 
of his dreadful situation, wavering between the fear of approaching death, and 


the hope, slight as it was, held out to him by his father, that there was still a 


chance of safety for him, provided he complied immediately and exactly with his 
directions—*‘ | am now about,” he said, * to release you from your fetters; but 
you must be aware, in an island so limited in extent as that of Malta, there is not 


the slightest chance of your escaping the vigilance and research of the officers | 


of justice, alert as they will naturally be the instant you are found missing from 
these walls ; take therefore this dagger,’’ and he drew one from under his vest, 
“‘ proceed instantly to the coffee-house in which you committed the murder—it 
is not late, you will certainly find people there at this hour—enter boldly, take 
good care that you are seen and recognized by all present, then resolutely plunge 
the weapon into the body of the person nearest you, and immediately escape, 
leaving the stiletto in the wound; return hither with all possible speed, and 
leave the rest to me; but recollect that every thing depends on your dexterity 
and despatch.”” The criminal, though just trembling on the verge of eternity, 
and fresh from the pious exhortations of a minister of that God whose laws he 
had already so heinously offended, readily consented, at the suggestion of the 
wily judge, to cover himself from the consequences of one murder by the com- 
mission of another still more atrocious. He took the knife, and left the chapel. 
His infernal adviser remained behind in a state of anxiety and agitation; a few 
minutes relieved him from his suspense ; the coffee-house was not far distant 
from the quarter in which the prison was situated. ‘The young man returned 
confused and trembling, as persons recent from the commission of any dreadful 
offence are wont. Having ascertained the success of his abominable machina- 
tions, the judge carefully reconsigned the murderer to his fetters, and recommend- 
ing secrecy and presence of mind, for his own sake, took his leave. 

With hurried and irregular steps he had rushed into the coffee-house, the 
scere of his former crime ; his haggard countenance, his violent emotions, the 
wild glance of his unsettled eye, instantly drew the attention of all present, as he 
stood for a moment the object of theirgaze. An exclamation of wonder ran 
round—it was surely the prisoner under sentence of death. No—that was im- 
possible ; yet how remarkable a likeness! The desperate man gave them but 
little time for question and conjecture, before turning rapidly round, he plunged 
his dagger into the bosom of an unhappy individual who was standing near the 
door, and disappeared with the rapidity of lightning; his unfortunate victim fel 
immediately, utiering a feeble cry. Medical assistance was at hand, but so home 
was the thrust, that in afew minutes he was already a corpse. The unexpect- 
edness and suddenness of the blow, the confusion and alarm of the beholders, 


winding up the joke by absconding the moment the cur- | 


lw ho were fixed to ‘the spot. in ‘tener and amasement, effectually precluded any myself, and the doctor, together with a Bombay lieutenant, in the body of it 


attempt to arrest the assassin. i 
A murder so openly and daringly perpetrated soon threw the whole city of Val- 
letta into consternation ; thousands flocked to see the bleeding body. Many 
| people had beheld the deed and recognised the murderer ; but though it appeared 
| to them, the culprit lying at the time in the condemned chapel and awaiting his 
| doom in the morning, they never for a moment entertained a suspicion of its being 
really so. Valletta was very populous, and contained many strangers ; the mur- 
derer was therefore, in the opimion of all, an unknown person, bearing a striking 
and remarkable resemblance to the prisoner, perhaps the very individual who had 
been guilty of the prior crime. ‘Che wonderful and strange tale soon reached the 
ears of the judge; that impartial! magistrate at once perceived the strong proha- 
| bility that the identity of the prisoner under condemnation had been mistaken , 
his resolution in assegting his innocence, which had always appeared extraordina- 
ry, Warranted this opinion. To satisfy, however, himself and the public, he im- 
mediately sent to the prison to ascertain if the criminal was really still in custody ; 
| being soon convinced upon this head, he took upon himself to suspend the exe- 


| cution, which was to have taken place soon after daybreak, until these extraordi- 


nary circumstances should be satisfactorily investigated. In the morning. 
| having the deposition of the persons present at the murder, he proceeded to the 
| palace of the grand master, to whom he submitted the whole case, now putting 
| every thing in the most favourable light possible for the prisoner. A fact so 

superlatively atrociors as the real one was not likely to be suspected ; the grand 
| master, naturally loath in a case of so much doubt to take away the life of a fel- 

low creature, at the instigation of the judge, first respited, and in a few days 
| afterwards granting a pardon to the young man, who was set at liberty. He soon 
| after left the island, and it was net until many years afterwards, when the grand 

master, the judge, the gaoler, and the servant, had all ceased to exist, that the 
strange story transpired, the murderer, then an old mamand in a foreign country, 
| himself disclosing it. 


<> 
/NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE EARL OF ELDON 
BY FIRE. 
From the United Service Journal. 
On the 24th August, 1834, I embarked on board the ship Earl of Eldon (of 
London, 600 tons, Captain Theaker) at Bombay, with a view of returning to my 
| native land, on furlough. She was the finest and strongest ship in the trade, and 


any insurance might have been had on the chances of her successfully resisting | 


cotton-loaded ; and as the number of passengers was small, the space between 
decks was filled chock up with cotton-bales, screwed in as compact and tight as 
possible, so as to render it a matter of more difficulty to take them out than it 
| had been to put them in. It unfortunately happened that the cotton had been 
brought on board damp, during heavy rain, and had not been dried in the ware- 
houses previous to its being screwed: as this operation is performed by a very 
| powerful compression, it is not unlikely that fire-damp might be generated in the 


| same manner as in a haystack, when it has been stacked damp. ‘The number of | 


| individuals on board was forty-five, including three ladies and an infant, and the 
| Captain and his crew. 

| On the 26th September, after a series of baffling winds and calms, and heavy 
| rains with squalls of wind, we got into 9° 27'S. lat., and between 70° and 80° 
F.. long., and the trade-wind appeared to have fairly canght hold of our sails 
We began now to anticipate our arrival at the Cape. On the morning of the 
27th I rose early about half-past five, and went on deck; I found one of my 
fellow-passengers there : we perceived a steam apparently arising from the fore 
hatchway; I remarked to H. that I thought it might be caused by fire-damp, and, 
| if not immediately checked, might become fire. The Captain came on deck, 
and | asked him what it was? He answered, steam ; and that it was common 
enough in cotton-loaded ships when the hatches were opened. I said nothing, 
but the smoke becoming more dense, and beginning to assume a different colour, 
I began to think that all was not right, and also that he had some idea of the 
kind, as the carpenter was cutting holes in the deck just above the place whence 
the smoke appeared to come. I went down to dress, and about half-past six 
the Captain knocked at my door, and told me that part of the cotton was on 
fire, and he wished to see all the gentlemen passengers on deck. We accord- 
ingly assembled, and he then stated the case to be this—That some part of the 
cargo appeared to have spontaneously ignited, and that he purposed removing the 
bales until they should discover the ignited ones, and have them thrown over- 
board, as also those which appeared to be in the same damaged condition ; and 
that it being necessary, in his opinion, to do this, he deemed it his duty to lay 
the matter before us. We, of course, submitted every thing to his judgment, 
and he ordered the hands to breakfast as quick as possible, and to work to dis- 
cover the source of the fire. This having been done, he said that there did not 
appear to be immediate danger, and that he hoped we might be able to avert it 
altogether. However at eight o’clock the smoke became much thicker, and began 
to roll through the after hatchway—the draught having been admitted forward, 
in order to enable the men to work. Several bales were removed ; but the heat 
began to be intolerable below, the smoke rolled out in suffocating volumes, and 
before nine o’clock we discovered that part of the deck had caught fire ; in short 
the men were obliged to knock off work. The Captain then ordered the hatches 
to be battened down, with a view to keep the fire from bursting out, and to hoist 
out all the boats, and stock them, in case of necessity ; this was done, and about 
half-past one the three ladies, two sick passengers, an infant, and a female ser- 
vant, were put into the long-boat, with 216 gallons of water, twenty gallons of 
brandy, and biscuit for a month’s consumption, together with such pots of jam 
and preserved meats as we could get at, and the day’s provisions of fresh and 
salted meat. 

It was now about two o'clock; the hatches were then opened, and all hands 
set to work to endeavour to extinguish the fire. ‘The main hatch being lifted, 
and a tarpaulin removed, there was a sail underneath, which was so hot that the 
men could hardly remove it; when they did, the heatand smoke came up worse 
than ever; and it being now known, from inspection, that the fire was under- 
neath that part, orders were given to hoist out the bales until the inflamed ones 
could be got at ; but when the men laid hold of the lashing to introduce a crane 


hook, they were found to have been burned through beneath, and came away in 
their hands. 


| ‘The case now appeared bad indeed : however, we cut a bale open, and tried 
| to remove it by handsful, but the smoke and heat became so overpowering, that 
no man could stand over it, and water only seemed to have the effect of increas- 
ing it in the quantities we dared use; for had the Captain ventured to pump 
water into the ship, to extinguish the fire, the bales would have swelled so much 
as to burst open the deck, and have increased so much mn weight as to sink the 
ship; so that either way destruction would have been the issue. Under these 
| circumstances, perceiving the case to be utterly hopeless, the Captain called us 
| together on the poop, and asked if any one could propose any expedient likely to 
avail in extinguishing the fire and saving the ship, as in that case * we will stick 
| by her while a hope remains.” It was unanimously agreed that all had been 
done that could be done ; the men were all perfectly sober, and had been inde 
fatigable in their exertions, but one and all seemed coolly and positively of 
opinion that the case was hopeless. The heat was increasing so much that it 
became dangerous to leave the poop: the Captain, therefore, requested the gentle- 
men to get into the boats, told off and embarked his men, and at three o'clock 
he himself left the ship, the last man, just as the flames were bursting through 
the quarter-deck. We then put off, the two boats towing the long-boat; the 
ship’s way had been previously stopped by backing her yards. When we weie 
about a mile from the ship, she was in one blaze, and her masts began to fall in. 
The sight was grand, though awful. Between eight and nine o'clock all her 
masts had fallen, and she bad burned to the water’s edge ; suddenly there was a 
bright flash, followed by a dull, heavy explosion—her powder had caught ; for 
a few seconds her splinters and flaming fragments were glittering in the air, and 
| then all was darkness, and the waters had closed over the Earl of Elden! 

Sad was the prospect now before us !—There were in the long-boat the Cap- 
| tain and twenty-five persons, including an infant four months old; the size of 
| the boat 23 feet long by 7 1-2 feet broad ; in each of the others ten individuals, 
| including the officer in charge; one of the boats had some bags of biscuit, but 
| the chief provision was in the long-boat. We were, by rough calculation, above 
| 1000 miles from Rodrigue, and 450 from Diego Garcias, the largest of the 
Chagos islands ; but to get there we must have passed through the squally lati- 
| tudes we had just left, and been subject to variable winds and heavy weather, or 
| calms, neither of which we were prepared to resist. Seeing, then, that our 
| stock was sufficient, we determined on trying for Rodrigue. About eleven 
| o'clock, having humbly committed ourselves to the guidance of that Providence 
| in which alone we had hope, we accomplished rigging the boats, and were under 
sail. We carried a!antern lashed to our mast in the long boat, to prevent the 
| other buats from losing us during the night, and when day broke, eent them sail- 


ing in all directions around, to look out for ships; while the wind was light they 
could outsail us, but when it became strong, and the sea very high, the differ- 
ence of speed was rather in our favour, as the weight and size of the long-boat 
enabled her to lay hold of the water better. 

On the third day of our boat-navigation, the change of the moon approaching, 
the weather begam#o wear a threatening aspect; but as we were in the trade, 
we did not apprehend foul or contrary winds. In the course of the night it blew 
fresh, with rain; we were totally without shelter, and the sea dashing its spray 
| over us, drenched us and spoilt a great part of our biscuit, though we happily did 
| not discover this until we were nearly out of the wantof it. The discomfort and 
misery of our situation may be more easily imagined than described. There 
was a large water-puncheon in the hoat, on the top of which I slept nearly all the 
time we were in the boats. ‘Tie ladies were in the stern of the boat; and H., 





the winds and waves; but who can foresee their fate even fora day? She was | 


with the men. 
In the course of the next day the weather grew worse, and.one of our small 
| boats, in which was Mr. Simpsen, the second mate, with nine others, 


- was split 
| by the sea. She came alongside, and we put the carpenter into her, who auie 
what repairs he could, but with little hope of their answering. We then pro- 


| ceeded to fasten a spray-cloth of canvas along our weather gunwale, having 
| lashed a bamboo four feet up the mast, and fixed it on the insersection of two 
|stancheons at the same height above the stern. The spray-cloth was firm} 
| lashed along this, so as to form a kind of half-pent roof; and had it not been for 
this iinperfect defence we must have been swainped, and we still shipped seas to 
/so great an extent, that four men were obliged to be constantly employed in 
| baling to keep her clear of water. Towards evening it blew hard, with a tre. 
/mendous sea; and not thinking the other damaged boat safe, we took in her 
crew aud abandoned her. We were now thirty-six persons, stowed as thick as 
| we could hold, and obliged to throw over all superfluities. We had not more 
| than eight inches of clear gunwale out of water. 
This night I shall never forget, but to describe my feelings I am incapable, 
| Our situation was indeed awful: one wave might overwhelm us, aud there would 
| not have been a vestige left to tell the tale of the Earl of Eldon. The remem. 
| brance of all I held dear, of all the passages of my past life, crowded together on 
|my mind. I felt parted from this world, and yet I could not divest myself of g 
| certain feeling which told me we should be saved. I recommended myself to 
| Him, without whose permission the waves had no power to harm us, and Tesign- 
| ed myself to meet death; and when I thought of the short struggle that might 
| usher us into eternity, it was no longer with calmness: there was regret min- 
| gled with remorse ; there was a pang to think what those would feel who were 
| expecting my return, and that night we certainly did not look forward to another 
day ! 
| Wet, crushed, and miserable, the night passedvaway and the day broke at last, 
| and though the weather was still very bad, | again felt that hope which had never 
entirely deserted me. A tremendous sea came roaring down, and I held in 
| my breath with horror: it broke right over our stern, wetted the poor women to 
‘their throats, and carried away the steersman’s hat. ‘The Captain then cried 
| out in a tone calculated to inspire us with a confidence he afterwards told me his 
| heart did not re-echo,—* That’s nothing, it’s all right, bale away, my boys.” He 
| never expected us to live out that night, but harassed as he was in mind and 
' body, he gallantly stood up, and never by word or deed betrayed a feeling that 
| might tend to make us despair: he stood on the bench that livelong night, nor 
did he ever attempt to sleep for nearly forty-eight hours. 

The morning broke and passed away, and after a change of the moon the wea- 
ther began to moderate, and we enjoyed a comparative degree of comfort. We 
had three small meals of biscuit and some jam, &c., and three-half pints of water 
| per day, with brandy if we liked it. ‘The men had one gill of spirits allowed 
| them daily ; thus we had enough for necessity, and | incline to attribute to our 
| having no more the good bodily health we enjoyed. We had plenty of cigars, 
| and whenever we could strike a light we had a smoke, and I never found tobacco 


{so great a luxury. ‘The ladies were most wretched, for they could not move, 
and any little alteration in their dress was only to be made by spreading a curtain 
before them. Yet they never uttered a repining word 
On the thirteenth evening we began to look out for Rodrigue. The Captain 
told us not to be too sanguine, and his chronometer was not to be depended upon 
| after its late rough treatment. The night fell, and I went forward to sleep, and 
about twelve was awoke bythe cry that land was right a-head. I looked and 
saw a strong loom of land through the mist. ‘The Captain had the boat brought-to 
for an hour; then made sail and ran towards it, and at half-past two it appeared 
still more strongly. We then lay-to until day-light. I attempted to compose 
myself to sleep, but my feelings were tuo strong, and after some useless attempts 
| | sat me down and smoked with a sensation | had long been astranger to. With 
the tirst light of dawn Rodrigue appeared right a-head, distant above six miles, 
and by eight o’clock we were ail safely landed. <A fisherman, who came off 
to show us the way, through the reefs, received us in bis house and proceeded 
to feed us, aud in the meantime sent to tell the gentlemen of the island of our 
arrival 
‘Two of them came down immediately, and having heard our story, said that we 
had been miraculously preserved, and told us off into two parties, the married 
men to one and the single to the other; the crew were taken inland and encamp- 
ed. ‘They then gave our bundles to their negroes and took us to their houses, 
where every thing they had was set before us—clean linen and a plentiful dinner; 
and it was ludicrous to see the manner in which fish; fowl, pork, biscuit, wine, 
and brandy disappeared before us; at length, However, we came to a general 
conclusion that eat any more we could not. They shook us down four or five 
beds in an out-house, and we tumbled into them and enjoyed what we had not 
known for the last fortnight—a sound sleep. 
I hope the sense of our miraculous preservation dwells deeply on all our minds. 
My feelings on landing were so intense that [ could not restrain my tears. No 
human skill in such peril could have availed us—it was the hand of Almighty 
goodness alone that withheld us from destruction ; and when we consider it and 
look back upon the facts as they stand recorded, and with the full knowledge that 
we were thirteen days and nights exposed to violence of winds, and waves, and 
weather in an open boat—often for days and nights completely wet, and never 
completely dry, and that with this we should all (with the exception of those 
who were before sick) have landed safe, and rather improved in health than 
otherwise—these things show the hand of a Providence that watches over us, 
though we too often forget it; and that man who could coldly say that our 
escape was surprising, without attributing it wholly and solely to the true cause, 
, I should consider little better than a heathen. 
30th January, 1835. T. T. Asuton, Madras Artillery. 
—@~— 


Suntmary. 


Weare happy to state that the King of Sweden, who has been alarmingly ill 
from severe spasmodic pains, occasioned by the gout, is now in a state of con- 
valescence. The progress of his Majesty's illness was watched throughout 
Sweden with the deepest interest. 

The accouchement of the Queen of Belgium is expected to take place during 
the ensuing month. Her Majesty is looking remarkably well, and it is gene- 

, rally remarked that she is growing exceedingly like the Duchess of Angouleme. 
The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 

| Great Seal, appointing Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James Kempt, G. C. B., Viscount 
| Sandon, the Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., the Hon. Robert Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, General Sir Edward Barnes, G. C. B, and Sir Thomas Reynell, Bart 
and K. C. B., his Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the several modes 
of punishment now authorised and in use for the maintenance of discipline, and 

| the prevention of crimes in his Majesty's land forces; and to report whether, 
after a careful reference to all the circumstances and conditions under which the 
| British army is constituted and governed, and all the services which it is called 
| upon to perform, it may be practicable to dispense with the power of inflicting 
| corporal punishment, or to make any other changes or modifications in the 
punishments now applicable to offences committed by the soldier, without detri- 
ment or danger to the paramount object of maintaining strict discipline, and ef- 
fectually repressing crime in the ranks of the British army, throughout all the 


various contingencies of military service to which his Majesty’s troops are ne- 
| cessarily liable. 





Su Peter Halkett, it is said, is to be Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American and West India station, in the room of Sir G. Cockburn, whose return 
is daily expected. 





Lord and Lady Heytesbury and suite are expected to embark on board the 
Jupiter, at Portsmouth, about the 21st inst. 

Reforms.—The governments of Guernsey, vacant by the death of Sir W. 
| Keppell; Charlemont, by the death of Sir J. Doyle; Portland, by the death of 
| J. Penn, Fsq.; Portsmouth, by the death of the Duke of Gloucester; and 
Limerick, by the demise of General Knollys, have been abolished. The Lieu- 
| tenant-Governorship of Plymouth is also discontinued, but it is understood that 

ir W. Cotton is to remain there as general officer commanding the western 
| district. The appointment of Deputy Judge-Advocate at Gibraltar is also dis- 
| continued. 

Robbery at the Duchess of Gordon’s.—Another of those extensive and mys- 
terious robberies of jewellery, which have of late so much occupied public at- 
tention, was committed at an early hour in the morning of yesterday week, at 
the residence of the Duchess of Gordon, in Belgrave square. Her Grace, on 
Thursday, attended the Drawing Room, on which occasion she was most splen- 
didly decorated with jewellery of great value, which was deposited, with other 
valuables, in her dressing-room, on her return from the Palace ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning it was discovered that the greater portion of the jewellery had 
been abstracted from the place in which it had been deposited. Information 
was instantly given at the Bow street and Queen square offices, and three of the 
principal officers of those establishments repaired to her Grace’s residence, for 
the purpose of instituting the necessary inquiries, but the whole affair appears to 
be involved in much mystery. Her Majesty, on hearing of her Grace’s loss, sent 
her a present of a very valuable diamond necklace and bracelets. We understand 
that the Duchess estimates her loss at about £12,000. 


The autopsy of the remains of Dupuytren proved that the brain of that emi- 
nent man was but moderately developed. The skull of Napoleon exhibits the 
same conformation. ‘These two facts are not the only remarkable disproofs of 


the system of Gale and Spurzheim. Dr. Majendie has in his possession the 





skull of the celebrated La Place. He has placed it between the skull of two 
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idiots. and it has rarely happened that any one could discover a difference be- 
tweenthem. In the skull of a sheep, the phrenological organs of wit, meta- 
physics, and religious veneration, have been found to be prominently developed. 

‘The Crown Prince of Prussia has resigned the command of the army, which 
will be given to Prince Frederick, the King keeping in his own hands all the 
military patronage. 

Vice-Admiral Keralis de la Brucholliere, recently died in the environs of | 
Vannes. Having no heir. he has bequeathed a million of francs to the Minister | 
of Marine, for the establishment of a Naval hospital at Brest. 

Sir Robert Peel has communicated to Professor Airy his Majesty’s intention 
of allowing him an annuity of £300, in consideration of the eminent services 
which he has rendered to the cause of general science. 

From the extracts given in the journals from the Calcutta papers, it seems 
that the operations against the Rajah of Joudpoor were proceeding with activity, 
and that troops were being concentrated near his territories. 

A partial change has recently taken place in the Portuguese Ministry. The 
Duke of Palmella is now Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Count Villa Real has 
been transferred from that office to the Marine, and M_ Freire is appointed to 
the Home Department, in the room of the Bishop of Coimbra, who has been 
dismissed. 

Should Mr. O'Connell be declared not duly elected for the city of Dublin, his 
second son, Morgan O’Connell, who sits for Meath, will, it is said, resign, and 
jus father be returned without opposition for that county. 

The Duke of Bedford, in consideration of the number of men who have been 
sent to prison for poaching, has determined to break up the game preserves on 
his Bedfordshire estates, and preserve foxes instead. 

The greater portion of the city of Adrianople was destroyed by fire on the 24th 











Che Albion. 


pious fervour! What on earth can be more gratifying, or more calculated to 
purify one’s notions of the abominations of the stage!”—Baron d’Haussez’s 
forthcoming Work. 

On Monday the remains of the late respected and lamented Earl Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte, were deposited in St. Paul’s, in a vault (near his illustrious 
brother, the hero of Trafalgar), with his late Countess and his only son, Vis- 
count Trafalgar. By the particular request of the late Earl the funeral was as 
private as possible, attended only by his nearest relations. 


Hints to Sea-Bathers and Schoo!-Masters.—Sea-bathing sometimes produces 
deafness, by first detaching and afterwards dissolving the cerumen, which, thus 
covering the tympanum, prevent the pulsations of air from reaching that mem- 
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having an opportunity of defending himself! Would to God that be might be 
the only victim of such a proceeding! He would not allude to what the 
originator of such a proceeding bad said, but let those who bad made statements 
in the course of the debate take care lest for what they had done in the discharge 
| of their duty, to their King and country they might not be similarly attacked. 
| He trusted that the utmost malice of his enemies would vot bring one single 
| charge against his reputation—[hear}]. The Noble Marquess then concluded 
by expressing his obligations for the kind attention with which bis statement had 
been received 
The Duke of WELLINGTON expressed a hope that their Lordships would 
allow him to offer a few words on the subject. His Noble Friend bad stated 
truly that the offer of the appointment was accompanied by a letter from Limself. 
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brane. If the ear be well syringed with water, while the wax is in a soft state, | . P hi 
' Mein: Si die ’ * | He recommended his Noble Friend to the Right Hon. Baronet because of his 
the hearing will immediately be restored. Parents and others, who have the ris Nob < . 


alus Y hi ble Friend He made 

care of young children, should be cautioned against the too frequent use of cold | po permits Oa Mer ag oot Noble Friend's 
bathing ; many children having become deaf by its improper or unseasonable | fitness for the ‘office, upon his oe the diplomatic employments, aud be- 
apptication, and from their not being wiped quite dry. ‘The effect of blows | canes, tn tek. Seed bie country in 9’ military capacity, knowing that 
upon the head is often of the most serious nature ; and schoolmasters ought to to the Court to which he wes asta i latter qualifications were held in high 
be careful not to box boys on the ear, or otherwise strike them upon the head, | estimation. For many years his Noble Friend had been engaged in diplomatic 
as deafness may be caused thereby.—A case occurred at the dispensary a few | services, more particularly at the Court of Vienna, during which he had per- 
days since, in which an usher having hit a lad on the head with a ruler, deaf- | formed the most important services to the entire satisfaction of the Ministers of 
ness was the consequence.—Curtis on the Ear. the Crown of that period. Having been aware of the peculiar talents of bis 
Ne Noble Friend, under those circumstances, he had no hesiiation in recommend- 

Lniperial Parlianicent, ing him to his Right Hon Friend, and he (the Duke of Wellington) considered 

vee himself perfectly justified in so doing. His Right Hon. Friend at once acceded 

MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY—EMBASSY TO RUSSIA. to the recommendation, and his Majesty's approbation was taken thereon, To 
House of Commons, March 13. this he (the Duke of Wellington) had to add that the nomination having, under 

On the motion that the House resolve itself into a Committee of Supply on these circumstances, taken place, it was with the greatest regret that the nomina- 
the Navy Estimates, tion of his Noble Friend was not approved of in another place (for it had gone 


* . i is J 2 ‘rie q ig ice ’ le 
= | Ge. SUI: eepeed ac @ fo . f any appéintme f an | 20 furtier, for his Noble Friend was only designated to the otlice) His Nob 
A duel, arising out of a trifling dispute, took place, near Luxemberg, on the | A “i d as an amendment, for a copy of any ep a oy oe 


10th inst., between M. Augustus Tornaco and Captain Weller, in the service of | 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, in which the latter received his adversary’s 
ball in his head and was killed on the spot. 

We regret to state that Lord Scarborough, while hunting, on Tuesday, Feb. 
24th, on Markham Moor, near Doncaster, fell from his horse, and was so severely 
injured that he died almost immediately. 

The Lord Chancellor has just bestowed a livmg of considerable value, the 
vicarage of Bredfield, in Suffolk, on the Rev. George Crabbe, the eldest son 
and biographer of the deceased poet. 

The Marquess Wellesley is seriously indisposed. 

Mr. Loftus Otway, son of Major-General Sir Loftus Otway, has been appoint- 
ed an attaché to the Embassy at Madrid. 

General Sir Henry Fane, the new Commander-in-Chief in the Fast Indies, 
has appointed Captain Fane, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, to be his Aide-de-Camp ; 
the Hon. Henry Cavendish Grey, son of Earl Grey, has succeeded Captain F. in 
the staff of Sir Hussey Vivian in Ireland. 

Lord Byron was robbed of a valuable gold watch on Tuesday, while proceeding 
to the House of Lords to attend his Majesty. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has created King Leopold a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and has presented the Queen of Belgium with the Order of Maria 
Louisa. 

Charles Kean, who has been playing with the greatest success at Dublin, has 
gone to Scotland to fulfill his various engagements at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee. 

A new drama, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, Old Mortality, is in active 
preparation at Drury Lane Theatre. Warde and Wallack will sustain the prin- 
cipal characters. 

One of the minor Paris theatres, La Gaieté, was burnt down lately. 

Lieutenant Burnes has just presented to the British Museum the whole of the 
coins collected by him in the course of his travels in Bokhara. ‘They consist of 
upwards of two hundred Bactrian, Indo-Grecian, Indo-Scythic, Hindoo, and Ma- 
hommedan coins. 

Lord Durham on Tuesday lodged an appeal in the House of Lords (in the case 
of the £10,000 legacy claimed by Wharton) against the decision of the late 
Lord Chancellor Brougham. 

The Select Committee appointed to report on the plans submitted to them for 
the erection of the two new Houses of Parliament will proceed to the task with- 
out delay ; and it is expected that they will make their report in time to be de- 
cided upon by the House and approved of by the King before the Easter recess. 

Sir Robert Peel, after having accompanied Lady Peel to the Court at St. 
James's Palace on the Queen’s Birth-day, changed his dress and perambulated 
Pall-Mall and St. James’s Street, with his lovely daughter, to witness the splendid 
equipages displayed on the occasion. 

Mr. Edward L. Bulwer has had a relapse of the severe indisposition under 
which he laboured some weeks ago, and is again confined to his house in Hert- 
ford Street. 

We understand that the Rectory of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, has been pre- 
sented by the Chancellor to the Rev. G. Croly, and that it has been given in the 
most handsome and gratifying manner, wholly and without the least solicitation on 
his part. 

The last accounts received from the medical attendants on Prince George of 
Cumberland, afford the most cheering hopes that the sight of his Royal Highness 
will eventually be completely restored. 

The valuable prebend in the Cathedral of Canterbury, vacant by the death of 
the late Earl Nelson, will not be filled up, but, like the prebend held by the late 
Rev. Evelyn Sutton, reserved for application according to the Ministerial plan of 
Church Reform. 

A new grand Oratorio will be performed at Cambridge, on the occasion of 
the installation of the Marquess of Camden, the new Chancellor of the University. 

The Italian Opera at Liverpool, under the direction of the Marquis Muti 
Papazurri, has become extremely popular, and is effectively supported by the 
respectable portion of the inhabitants. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Full Evening Dress.—Robe of tissue Memphis. The ground white, and the 
pattern consisting of squares of various colours intermingled with gold. The 
extreme richness of this material admits of no trimming whatever. The waist 
is confined by a gold cord and tassels. The cord has three ends, one of which 
descends diagonally to the bottom of the jupon, which it loops up in drapery at 
the height of the knee, where it is fastened ina bow. The sleeves, formed by 
two draperies, likewise hooped up by gold cords, fastened in bows. Under-sleeves 
of white satin. A bow of gold cord fastens the drapery in the centre of the bo- 
som. The turban is composed of gauze, intermingled with gold, corresponding 
in richness with the dress, and ornamented by a bird of Paradise. 

A beautiful open robe of white figured gauze, worn over an under dress of 
tich poult de soie. The gauze robe trimmed entirely round with white satin rib- 
bon quilled en chevrons, similar to the quillings of ribbon used for trimming the 
tops of long gloves. Short sleeves, crossed in a bias direction by several rows 
of these quillings, and at the bottom of each sleeve a large white satin bow, the 
ends of which descend to the elbow. A long white satin sash tied on one side. 

ch mantilla of blonde descends over the back and shoulders of the dress, 
the draperies in front of the corsage confined by a superb cameo. Head- 
‘ss. wreath, @ la Ceres, composed of various flowers, placed very low on the 
orenead, and raised at the back of the head. 
At the late grand ball, which took place at the Hotel Lafitte in Paris, the pre- 
: pine of yea” Pegg saan was truly remarkable. On first entering the room, 
aaa — e aspect of a nuptial ball. There were, however, some 
resses, whose elegance attracted peculiar notice. 
eau the head-dresses very few ostrich feathers were seen. 
birds of Paradise and white heron plumes. One very 
consisted of a wreath of oak leaves, 
demi-crown, 
head-dress 
wore it 


do 


Many ladies 
distinguished coiffure 
Teal forming a diadem on the forehead. and a 
encircling the hows of hair at the back of the head. This unique 
et off to great advantage the beautiful dark hair of the lady who 
Another lady wore a crown of artificial coral, with a robe of crimson 
Ccrape over white satin. One of the most admired dresses at the ball was a robe 
of white moire, richly brocaded in large ramages of floss silk. Corsage a pointe 
with a blonde mantilla. Short sleeves, with sabots of tich blonde. © Necklace, 
far-rings, and comb of magnificent diamonds.— March 15, 


M. Lafontaine, the painter, has just died suddenly in Paris, at the age of 79. 
‘was he who discovered in a small town of Belgium the famous picture by 
Rembrandt, “ The Woman taken in Adultery,” which is now in the National 
Gallery in London. Lafontaine purchased it for 20,000 francs, (£800.) 


Mian Theatre —“ From my box adjoining the stage at Scala, I ascertained 
that every dancer made the sign of the cross as she skipped before the audience. 
This devout practice, which nearly touched my feelings, did not, however, seem 
‘o influence the exiguity of the ladies’ petticoats, the freedom of their move- 
ments, the licentiousness of their gestures, or their natural consequences. In 
rambling over the stage, I discovered an altar ornamented with a figure of Ma- 
donna, before which tapers were burning, in evidence of the piety of the figur- 
antes ; such being their mode of invoking divine assistance in their pirouettes, 
and expressing their gratitude to Heaven for the steadiness and precision of an 
entrechat. A first appearance is always preceded by the solemnization of a 


mbassador to St. Petersburgh. In support of the motion, he adverted to the | Friend had, with that delicacy of feeling which characteri-ed him, now felt it 
affairs between Russia and Turkey ; and to the conduct of this country in those | *® be his duty to decline the office. He (the Duke of Weilington) begged 
transactions—conduct that he did not deem worthy of the country. He said leave to add a very few words on this part of the subject. There could be no 
it had never been satisfactorily explained why Sir Stratford Canning had not pro- doubt whatever as to the prerogative of the Crown et Ta a ” ad 
ceeded to St. Petersburgh. Whoever was Ambassador he ought to be discreet, nature—[hear, hear]. He was also aware that the Ministers of the Crown 
able, and in acccordance with the free and constitutional feelings of the mass of | “&'® held responsible for these nominations, they were responsible for the in- 
the English community—above all, alive to the situation of Poland. It was | S¥chons they gave Noble Lords on such appoimtments, and consequently were 
rumoured that the Marquess of Londonderry was appointed ; it would be for the reapansible for the performance of those duties. He ~meety Fig “ne apes 
Ministers to state whether that was the fact. Personal disrespect he had none the House of Commons would interfere with the prerogative of his Majesty, so 
—but had euch appointment been made ? as to say that such and such persous should not be named to one appoint- 

Mr. FERGUSSON condemned the appointment of Lord Londonderry. ments—{hear, hear]. For if so, who would take upon bimsel! the nomination 

Lord MAHON condemned the attacks on the Marquess of Londonderry. and direction of those offices, which were properly under the prerogative of yd 

Mr. HUM lequived whether the appointment bad tehou plece? ; Crown and the responsibility of the Minister ! Such, in fact, —_ nga the 

Lord MAHON replied that, “formally” speaking, it had not taken plage, but Minister of all responsibility. His Noble Friend had relinquishes the appoint- 
it had been determined upon. ment under the circumstances which had been previously detailed. 

Lord STANLEY expressed his regret that such was the case ; but. as it had | The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said he did not rise to prolong the conver- 
not been completed, he hoped that the expression of vpinion in that House and | sation, bat he could not, as an individual sitting in that House, allow the Noble 
the country would prevent its completion. ‘The appointmeut would not be cre- | Lord who had introdueed the subject, or any other Noble Lord, tu leave the 
ditable to the Government, and he therefore could not believe that it would be | House with the impression that the disapprubation of the Noble Marquess to 
acted upon. the Embassy at St. Petersburgh (as exhibited elsewhere), was in any degree, or 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE inguired whether the rescinding of the appointment | in any manner, connected with personal disrespect to the Noble Marquess— 
would be recommended to his Majesty ? (Hear, hear.) Were that the case he (Lord Lansdowne) could not, nur would 

Sir ROBERT PEEL defended the appointment, and said, in the campaign | he, stand there to enter or participate in the discussion. But whatever might be 
of Spain the Nob!e Lord had been on the Duke of Wellington’s staff, and | the motives of the different parties who had entered into discussion elsewhere, 
he filled the important post of Adjutant-General of the British army for four | he was convinced that they felt for the character of the Noble Marquess the 
years in the Peninsula. During the whole of these arduous services his conduct | utmost respect, and were perfectly convince: of his consistency, because he 
had never in any instance been impeached. So far for his military services to his firmly believed that the great objection to the appointment was peculiarly charac- 
country ; now as to his diplomatic, what were the facts! Why that he had | terised as the first appointment made by the present Ministry, was founded 
been so employed in the service of the public from 1813 to 1822. In 1813 he | upona belief that in the Noble Lord's opinions recently recommended and ex- 
had been sent out Ambassador to Berlin, from thence in 1814 to Vienna, from | pressed, not in that House only, but elsewhere, as to the policy of the late Go- 
which last important embassy he returned not until the year 1822, and then he ; vernment of the present state of Europe, that the Noble Marquess, consistent as 
returned at his own express desire and request. A reference had been, it was | he was, continued to feel and concur in those opinions 80 expressed against the 
true, made to a representation on “ord Londonderry’s part to Lord Liverpool of | general line of foreign policy pursued by the late Administration. It was ony 
his services whilst out, in order to obtain a pension from Government, to which | thing but disrespectful to the Noble Marquess’s character which influenced that 
he thonght himself entitled. [Loud cheers from the Opposition.] He might, opposition to the appointment. ‘The Noble Marquess s opinions upon the affairs 
perhaps, as it was refused, have formed an improper estimate of the extent of his | of Europe were well known. He had expressed himself strongly with respect 
services ; but was that, he would put it to the breast of every Gentleman present, | to certain parties prosecuting claims to the thrones of Spain and Portugal 
a proof of the Noble Lord’s general unfitness to hold an office of trust? [Loud | [hear, hear]. Then with respect to the terms that existed between the King 
cheers from the Ministerial side.] But in this view of the case the question | of France and this country, the friendly continuance of which he (Lord Laus- 
turned not upon the fitness of the man for the office on account of his pre- | downe) firmly believed mainly depended the continuance of the peace of Europe, 
vious military services, but upon the manner he conducted himself when em- | the Noble Marquess also expressed an unfavourable opinion. From such a pro- 
ployed in a similar way to that he was about to be employed now, namely, in | secution of the course which he (the Noble Marquess) had taken against the 
foreign Embassies. It would be recollected that the period in which he was , late Administration, was it not natural to expect that the Noble Marquess would 
Ambassador at Vienna was eminently critical. For his conduct, then, in that | be anything but a zealous instrument to carry into effect that policy which he 
capacity to whom should he appeal’ If he were to appeal to, in his opinion, a | (Lord Lansdowne), had yet to learn had to be changed—[hear, hear], re a con- 
person very capable of judging, Lord Aberdeen, possibly they might protest | tinuance of which mainly rests a continuance of the peace of Europe !—[hear, 
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against his competency— [hear from the Opposition]; they might object, 
perhaps, to the authority of even the Duke of Wellington ; but they could not, 
without inconsistency, object to the testimony of Mr. Canning in favour of his 
abilities, integrity, and high qualifications for the duty of an Ambassador. He 
was well aware that it was on account of Mr. Canning’s line of foreign policy 
that he received the support and co-operation of those who now appeared the 
most hostile to the Noble Lord’s appointment, and it was on account of that 
policy abroad that they overlooked some blemishes, as they held them tu be, in 
his domestic policy. Let that be as it might, any one might be proud, who knew 
that distinguished Statesman, of his recommendation or approval. When Lord 


to him a reply, acknowledging the receipt of his letter, stating that he had laid 
it before his Majesty, who had been graciously pleased to signify his permission 
to him to retire from the high office, which he had accompanied with a sincere 
expression of regret at the loss of his Excellency’s eminent services. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD LONDONDERRY: 

House of Lords, March 16 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY aid, in rising to address their Lord- 
ships on a subject of a personal nature, he was aware that he ought first to claim 
their Lordships’ indulgence. He was also aware that he ought to apologise to 
their Lordships for addressing them upon a subject not regularly before them. 
But, drawing to their Lordships’ attention the votes now upon the table of the 
proceedings of the other House of Parliament, he thought it would be held im- 
possible for him to pass them by without calling their notice to the matter.— 
Under these circumstances, therefore, he hoped he should be allowed a few 
moments of their Lordships’ time, whilst he detailed to them the course which 
his Majesty’s Government had pursued towards him, and the course which he 
had himself taken relative to the subject under consideration, and also the course 
which he had been induced to take since the discussion to which he had already 
adverted. When Sir Robert Peel formed his Administratioa he was pleased to 
nominate him (Lord Londonderry) to the important office of Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. He confessed when he received the communication 
he had no right to expect it, as he never was on terms of private intimacy with 
that Right Hon. Baronet. At the same time that this communication was made 
it was accompanied by a letter from his Noble Friend the Duke uf Wellington, 
who was pleased to speak of his (Lord Londonderry’s) humble services in a 
flattering manner, and that his country would be benefited by the appointment. 
He confessed he felt gratified, and was pleased to find that his services were 
still to be available, Without any imputation of vanity, he trusted he might be 
allowed to glance fora moment at his services in the field, at Vittoria and 
Toulouse, and also at his services as Ambassador at Dresden, Paris, and Vienna, 
where he had mingled with many companions in arms in the great struggle 
which had at length terminated so favuurably for Europe. On the reviewing 
these matters, he did believe, humble individual as he was, he thought it was 
possible, he might be beneficial to hiscountry. On hearing what had transpired 
in the House of Commons the other evening, he had no hesitation whatever in 
the course which he had adopted—[hear] ; being exceedingly unwilling to em- 
barrass the affairs of the country, he resolved not to accept the appointment. 
He felt as soon as he had read the report of the speeches in that discussion, 
there was but one line for him as a subject of the realm, and as a loyal servant 
to the King, to take, viz—to decline the appointment. He had never had but 
one rule of conduct, that of honour—[hear, hear], and he thought he could say 
even of his political enemies that they were sensible that he was only anxious to 
serve his King and his country to the utmost of his ability—[hear, hear] Such 
he thought would be admitted to be his most anxious care. Were he, however, 
to depart from this country for the purpose of fulfilling the important duties which 
an office like that offered him, after what had passed in the House of Commons, 
he should be placed in so new a position, that he could not, with the animadver- 
sions of one branch of the Legislature so strikingly exhibited towards him, 
ever hope to fulfil the duties efficiently. He did not succumb to factioo—he 
did not regard the shafts of scorn or ridicule—he defied the tongue of malice— 
but he stuod there determined upon no consideration to accept the appointment 
the King had been pleased to present tohim. Having said this, he would add 
that, opun the matter in question, he had had no commonication directly or 
indirectly with the King’s Government--[hear, hear, from the Duke of Welling- 
ton]; he had made up his mind at once to the decision to which he had come. 
At other times he might have felt it his duty to meet those unfair, those unjust 
{hear, hear,] accusations, which have been raked up after being buried sixteen 
years. He thought it was exceedingly unfair at such a moment to bring them 











-—_ (nine days’ masses). Arn altar is erected in the slips, with the nymphs 
of ‘Terpsichore burning incense, saying Aves, and crossing themselves with 


Londonderry wrote to Mr. Canning, stating his wish to retire, that Minister wrote | 


| hear]. It was very natural that great anxiety should be felt upon this subject, 
and that the matter should be prosecuted in the House of Commons. In other 
| countries, especially in the north of Europe, they had not the means of follow- 
| ing the debates of Parliament, of ascertaining the tone of Government from 
| what was said and what omitted. Was it not natural, therefore, for such a 
| power as that of the North of Europe, tu i: fer what was the intention of the 
King’s Government from the opinions which a Noble Marquess has expressed ? 
He thought that the other House of Parliament would do well at all times to 
| consider how it infringed upon the King’s prerogative—[loud cheering]. He 
was firmly persuaded that House would at all times pause and deliberate, as 
it had shown every intention in the present instance to pause and deliberate be- 
fore it proceeded to a subject connected with so delicate a matter. Having said 
this, he would further state he thought that the house of Parliament ought not 
only to give an opinion upon his Majesty's prerogative as to the appointinent of 
an Ambassador interested as that House was in the finances of the country, 
bound as it was to look at the preservation of the peace of Europe—that House, 
he maintained, ought not only to have an opinion upon this subject, but it 
ought to evince anxiety and jealousy, and watch every movemeut of his Majes- 
ty’s Government. The House of Commons on this occasion, speaking that 
which appeared to him to be the sense of the thing, founded on sound experience ; 
he did state again that it was not done with any feelings of personal disrespect 
or of impatience towards the Noble Marquess, knowing that he was inimical to 
the line of policy which had been adopted by the late Government, but simply 
because of those opinions, and because of the belief that they would be steadily 
persevered in. Having said this much both with respect to the question of the 
nominat‘on and the opinions entertained by the Noble Marquess, he would con- 
clude with observing that the Noble Marquess had taken that course which best 
became his own candid character—[hear, hear) ; and it was the best means of the 
| question being disposed of, because most consistent with the public service. 
| The Duke of BUCKINGHAM disclaimed the principle laid down by the Noble 
Marquess who had just addressed the House. The Noble Marquess argued 
the question on what he considered constitutional doctrine, against which doc- 
| trine he (the Duke of Buckingham) dissented ¢oto calo. Such principles would 
| strike at the freedom of debate. He had always heard at their Lordships’ bar 
| at the commencemeut of each new Parliament the Speaker of the Commons 
ask fur freedom of speech. He was surprised to hear a Peer of that House assert 
such doctrine—[hear, bear]. His Noble Friend bad made certain speeches 
respecting the foreign policy of this country during the period of the late Admi- 
nistration, and because those opinions were dissimilar from what were enter 
tained by the then Government he was not, according to such notions, to he 
employed. Was bis Noble Friend tobe made a scape-goat! Was he to be 
made the sacrifice? It would have been time enough to object to his Noble 
Friend if he ever did any thing likely to endanger the peace of Europe. 


REPEAL OF THE MALT TAX. 
House of Commons, March 10. 

The Marquess of CHANDOS brought forward his motion. He began by de- 
claring, that he was very far indeed from desiring to embarrass his Majesty's 
Government ; but he felt that the tax was most injurious to the country, and 
especially to the agriculturists ; and having pledged himself to bring the subject 
before the House, nothing under heaven should prevent him from redeeming his 
pledge. The Marquess gave a brief history of the tax It was first imposed 
in the reign of William the Third: it was then 4s. a quarter, and had been 
gradually raised, until, in 1804, it reached 38s. 8d.: it was now 28s. 8d. a 
quarter. This duty was so oppressive, as to encourage the use of ardent 
spirits, in preference to the national beverage, beer. The consequence had 
been an alarming increase of crime and immorality in the country. By 
removing the Malt duty, private breweries would be re-established in the 
dwellings of the poor, and the gin-shops and beer-houses would be abandoned. 
He thought that the agricultural interest might justly complain of the little relief 
that had been extended to it in the remission of taxation that had been made 
within the last few years. It was now proposed to remove some local burdens ; 
but this would give exceedingly small relief. A farmer holding 250 acres of 
arable land would be benefited to the extent of £70 or 80 per annum by the 
removal of the duty on malt ; but the abolition of county-rates would be a saving 
of only £8 « year to him. It was melancholy to see the change that had taken 
place in the habitsof the farmer. Formerly he brewed a wholesome and nutritive 
beverage in his own house, for the use of his family and the labourers on his 
farm: now. he and his family were too often compelled to drink at the pump, 
or out ofthe ditch. The fact could not be concealed. that every year tl fariner 














forward against an individea! on his appointment to a high official situation 
How would the House of Commons feel if any one of its Members were to 
be made the subject of such an attack, without the individual who was so attacked 


approached nearer to utter ruin—to the misery of the workhouse. ‘This state of 
things was euch as no Government could suffer to prevail. He firmly os " ved 
that the repeal of the Malt-tax would give the necessary relief. Lord Chancos 
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then alluded to the enormous profits which he said were engrossed by the malt- | 
sters. In some way or another, nearly three millions sterling paid by the country 
found its way into the pockets of individuals, the greater part of which ought to | 
be paid into the Exchequer He found upon inquiry, that the quality of the 
beer now brewed in London was very inferior to what It was formerly. In another 
way, too, ihe Malt-tax was injurious. ‘The farmers were deterred from feeding 
cattle on the refuse barley, by the fear of coming within the Excise-laws. In 
Buckinghamshire, many respectable grazicrs fed their cattle for the Smithfield 
market upon oil-cake, the most expensive article that could be procured for the 
purpose, because they were afraid to use the cheaper and more wholesome food 
of refuse barley wetted with water, and which might be pronounced malting by 
the Excise. In a variety of ways the repeal of the Malt-duty would be of 
essential relief; and whatever might be the fate of his motion, he should at 
least have the satisfaction of having attempted to do them this great service, and 
of giving the country gentlemen of England an opportunity of redeeming the 
distinct pledges, the solemn promises, they had made to their constituents, of 
voting to abolish the tax onmalt. ‘To find a substitute for the duty was not his 
business: as the late Mr. Tierney said, it was his duty to find fault with taxes, 
not to put them on; and, recollecting the injury which Sir William Ingilby had 
done himself last year by setting up for a Chancellor of the Exchequer,—the loss 
of his seat being the consequence of his indiscretion and buffoonery,—he felt 
considerable reluctance at proposing new taxes inthe place of the one he wished 
to repeal. On this point, however, he had only to apply himself to the proposi- 
tion made last year by the new President of the Board of ‘Trade, Mr. Alexander 
Baring. He perfectly concurred in the opinion then expressed by Mr. Baring, as | 
to the mea t making up the deficiency which would be occasioned in the re- 
venue by the repeal of the Malt-tax. He thought that by imposing certain duties | 
on raw spirits, foreign wines, and other articles connected with the Excise, they 
would tind the means of meeting the deficiency, not trespassing on the comforts 
of the lower orders of the community, but throwing on the higher classes more 
distinetly and fairly their share of the general burden. He for one would most 
cheertully and willingly bear a greater burden, could he but feel assured that by 
so doing he afforded relief to the farmer, the labourer, and a great portion of the 
people of this country. Jt was quite impossible that the people could go on with 
the present expenses of the country ; it was quite impossible that they could go 
on with the present amount of local taxation, altering as it did every year—some- 
times increasing, sometimes diminishing—without receiving some help and as- 
sistance from that House, not in the shape of the reduction of small taxes, not 
in the shape of trifling and unimportant alterations, but in the shape of one bold 
and decided isure of relief. He thought he might venture to say that the one 
they looked up to with the greatest hope and anxiety, was the reduction of the duty 
on malt The course he intended to pursue was to nove a resolution declaring the 
expediency of totally abolishing the duty ; and if that resolution should be carried, 
ring in a bill in which the time and mode of carrying the resolution 
into effect should be taid down. In this way, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
ist inconvenience. Lord Chandos concluded by moving, 
| that the present duties upon Malt shall altogether cease 
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it cordially seconded the motion. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said he was anxious to speak at an early period of the 
debate, before any topics of a party nature had been introduced. He hoped 
that this inost Unportant subject would be calmly considered, and that the House 
would decide upon the facts before it uninfluenced by political feeling. ‘The 
question was, whether the House should pledge itself completely and irrevoca- 
bly to the total repeal of the Malt-tax. He was called upon by Lord Chandos 
to consent to this re tion, at a period when the House had had no opportunity 


of hearing what the linancial state of the country was; when Members had no 
t the amount of assets was, or how much the disposable 

yet known what amount would be demanded for the 
e country; and before an opportunity had been given for 
persons in the country to put in their claim for a share in 
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any remission of es which it might be possible to make. He was called 
upon to be a party to a resolution which irrevocably deprived the public revenue 
of the kingdom of several millions sterling. If this were to be done—if it 
were possible to do it—he appealed to the House if the proposition ought not 


to be brouciit fe 

the amount which ce be spared from the public service, but after the decla- 
ration of what was necessary—a declaration which would necessarily be made 
at no very remote period. It would become his duty to make that declaration 
as soon after the termination of the financial year—that is to say, after the 5th 
of April next—as possible. He would then lay before the House the probable 
amount of the revenue of the ensuing year, and the certain amount of the sur- 


plus of the present year; and the House would then be in possession of a sur- 


plus from which they might either reduce taxation or apply it in whatever other 
mode they thought most expedient. But his Noble Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire would not wait till that period. No: he called on the House 
to set aside the consideration of all other classes, and to consider the propriety 
of coming to a resoluti n pledging it absolutely and irrevocably to repeal the 
Malt-tax. Sir Robert then explained, that the surplus revenue of the year 
ending 5th April 1836, according to his own calculation as well as Lord Al- 
thorp’s, would not exceed £250,000. Now, the gross produce of the Malt-tax 
last year was £5,150,000 sterling. It had been progressively increasing without 
any augmentation of rate. In 1831, the net sum paid into the Exchequer from 
the produce of the tax was £4,208,000.; in 1832, £4,675,000. ; in 1833, 
£4,772,000 ; in 1834, £4,812,000. As he had only £250,000 surplus, the con- 


| brewing at home would be encouraged by the abolition of the duty. 


netit from the repeal of the Malt-tax, as had been supposed. 
the derangement of business and the suspension of purchases of malt, which 
would necessarily result from the uncertain state into which the trade would be 
thrown by the adoption of Lord Chandos’s resolution, Sir Robert Peel proceeded 


THe Avvion. 


former occasion—and the statement appeared to make an impression ou the 
House—that when the duty was 20s. 8d. and the price of barley 25s., the Nee 
of malt ought to be 45s. 8d., while in point of fact it was 66s. ; and that ~ ' ; 
difference went into the pockets of the malster. Now, he (Sir Robert = 
had sent this day to Mark Lane to inquire into the prices of barley and of ma’, 
because he was desirous to ascertain the real difference between them, and the 
causes which gave such enormous profits to the malsters. He found that we 
price of the best malting barley was from 36s. to 40s. per quarter—a good prime 
that for barley, and it was not diminished even by the heavy rate of duty. - ow 
if to the barley which bore the highest price, namely. 40s., were added the duty, 
amounting to 20s. 8d, the price of malt, leaving no profit to_the malster, ought 
to be 60s. 8d. And what was the price of malt at Mark Lane this day: It 
was 66s. leaving a balance of only 5s. 4d. between the price of the barley and 
the price of the malt. Now, after the expense and trouble which the malster 
was put to, he did not think that 5s. 4d. would be considered too much profit for 
him to put in his pocket. With regard to the steeping of barley for the feeding 
of cattle, Sir Robert Peet stated, that he had directed the Board of Excise to 
give publicity to an order which had been issued as long ago as 1827, permitting 
the use of wetted barley for that purpose, under certain regulations. Another 
of the arguments used for the repeal of the Malt-tax was, the inducement which 
the poor man would have to brew at home ; but as the large brewer would share 
equally with him the advantage of the reduction in price, he did not see how 
If there 
would be a temptation on the removal of the Malt-tax fer the poor man to brew 
his beer, why did he not do so when the duty on beer existed ! That tax, be it 
recollected, was only paid by the brewer, and the poor man who brewed his own 
beer did not pay any duty of the kind. ‘Then did the practice of the poor man 
brewing his own beer prevail to a greater extent than at present? At that time 
Honourable Gentlemen connected with the agricultural interests dwelt on the 


| advantage thatewould result from the removal of the duty on beer, but it was 


now found that the existence of the beer-shops had more than counterbalanced 
the other advantages. Mr. Handly had alluded to the benefit that had resulted 
from the consumption of beer, with the exception of that drank at the beer-shops : 
he dwelt with much force on this point, as if the beer drank at the beer-houses 
possessed less nutritive qualities than that drank elsewhere. Now Sir Robert 


| did not deny that the establishment of the beer-shops had extended the consump- 


tion of beer among the poorer classes ; but then, according to Mr. Handley, the 
beer was useless—it was not brewed by the poor man himself, and drank by his 
own fireside. Sir Robert warned country gentlemen against being led away by 
such an assumption. Let them not repeal a tax producing five millions a year, 
under the delusion that by so doing the poor would be induced to brew their own 
beer. Similar motives would operate on the poor man to go to the beer-shop, 
when the tax was removed, as existed at present. If the whole of the tax were 
repealed, it would only make a difference of a halfpenny a quart in the price of beer 
Then as to the taxes to be substituted for the one proposed to be repealed, he 
warned Honourable Gentlemen to beware how they proposed new taxes, and to 
remember the fate of Sir William Ingilby ; who, notwithstanding his constant 
advocacy of the repeal of this tax, lost his seat in consequence of his imprudence 
in proposing to lay on substitutes for it. Sir Robert contended, that in some 
respects the landed interests would be injured by the repeal of the Malt-tax. 

At present, from the mode in which the duty on malt was paid, considerable 
advantage resulted to the producer, and the manufacturer of malt was often ena- 
bled to go into the market and receive the price of it before he paid the duty. It 
would be found that something like a capital of three millions beionging to the 
public was left in the possession of the manufacturers of malt for the encourage- 
ment of that branch of industry. By the employment of this capital, the small 
manufacturer was enabled to enter into competition with the rich malster ; the 
former often traded without capital, relying on the advantage he derived from the 
mode of paying the duty, while the latter used his own capital. He was satis- 
fied that it would be found that the great malster, and not the small malster, as 
it had been contended, would derive advantage from the repeal of the duty. The 
large malsters would be enabled by the judicious employment of their capital, 
by their greater skill, and by the advantage generally derived from carrying on 


the manufacture on an extensive scale, to gain the menopoly of the trade ; but 
if they repealed the duty, the small malster would not be able to avail himself of 
, not at the present period, when nothing was known as to the advantage he derived from the present mode of paying the duty, but would 
be deprived of the capital now at his disposal, and which amounted to about 
three millions. 


He repeated, if they did away with this tax, the capital of the 
smaller malsters would cease. Another consequence of the repeal of the Malt- 
duty, would be a great increase in the illicit distillation of spirits. ‘The process 
of making malt was dilatory, and it could not be carried on to any extent in se- 
cret. ‘The process of distillation from malt, however, was of a very different 
nature, and could be carried on with rapidity, and with comparative little diffi- 
culty. If the duty was repealed, every man would be entitled to make malt ; 
and it would be a monstrous interference with the liberty of the subject to pre- 
vent this being done. If, therefore, the manufacture could be carried on to any 
extent, the inevitable result would be a greater increase of illicit distillation 
The amount of the duty on spirits would be diminished to a corresponding ex- 
tent; and the Hon. Gentleman would not find, as he supposed, that the amount 
of revenue from spirits would increase. ‘Thus the revenue would be seriously 
injured, and at the same time agriculture would not derive any considerable be- 
After alluding to 


seguence of repealing the Malt-tax would be a deficit in the public revenue of | to discuss the various courses which might be pursued by the House when the 


£4.500,000. It was said that the expenses of collection would be got rid of, 
and that the sum expended for that purpose was very great ; but he had ascer- 
tained that there were few taxes the charge for collecting which was so small ; 
for it did not exceed £150,000. Lord Chandos and Mr. Handley had alleged 
that, while other taxes were reduced, there had been no diminution of the duty 
on malt; but, in 1830, the duty on beer, which ultimately fell on malt, was re- 
duced 35s. a barrel. Lord Chandos had spoken of the great depression in the 
products ; but had barley fallen in price? 


price of agriculturd No; wheat, 


question of supplying the deficiency was brought under its consideration. 
There was only one of four courses that could be adopted. 
they might increase the duty on other articles of general consumption; or, 
secondly, they might resort to a Property-tax ; or thirdly, they might trust to the 
reduction of the public establishments to make up the deticiency ; or, fourthly, 
after making the deficiency, they might do nothing. 
tion of the establishments of the country, he contended that no man of common 
information could imagine for a moment, that £4,500,000 could be saved by such 


In the first place, 


With regard to the reduc- 


which paid no tax, was low in price, while barley, which paid this large tax, was | @ process. As to increasing the duties on spirits that would inevitably lead to ilh- 
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unprecedently high ; and yet it was the barley-growers whom the House was 
asked to relieve. ‘The high price of barley did not arise from scarcity, for the 
quantity malted had gradually increased. If the harvest had been defective, the 
quantity of malting yurley brought to charge could not have been augmented, as 
it had been. He found, upon inquiry, that the increase in the quantity brought 
to charge, between the 10th of October 1834 and the 19th of February 1835, as 
compared with the corresponding period of the preceding year, was no less than 
846,000 bushels. He admitted that the quantity of beer consumed had not in- 
creased in the same ratio with that of tea, coffee, sugar, and spirits ; but he con- 
tended that the change in the national tastes, indicated by the consumption of 
these articles, was the reason of the comparatively less consumption of beer— 
it could not be the tax. 

In 1722, the quantity of tea consumed in England amounted to 370,000 
pounds, or about an ounce to each individual. In 1833, the consumption of tea 
was 31,829,000, or nearly two-and-a-half pounds to each individual. Was it 
not notorious, that the use of tea had superseded the use of Leer among all 
classes of the community, in the same manner that the use of spirits and wine 
had superseded it! Mr. Handley might say that he deprecated the use of spirits, 
but it was impossible for him or any other person to make any regulation by 
which the quantity consumed could be decreased. It was true he might increase 
the duty, but he would be mistaken if be thought that such an increase would 
diminish the consumption. No, in point of fact, it would only diminish the 
revenne, by opening the way to fraud. In 1722, the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed, was 3,000,000 gallons; while in 1833 it was 12,332,000 gallons. But 
the most remarkable increase was in the consumption of coffee. In 1760—for 
there was no earlier authentic account of the consumption of coffee—the quan- 
tity of coffee consumed in the United Kingdom was 262,000 pounds, or about 
three quarters of an ounce to each person: in 1833 the quantity was 20,691,000 
pounds, or one pound and a half to each person. Now, it was impossible that 
you could consume as much of all these articles as if only one of them was in 
use. [t was impossible that the quantity of tea and coffee could be increased, 

and the quantity of beer also; and as far as the morals and habits of the people 
went, tic doutted much if they should be improving them by discountenancing the 
use of tea and coffee. Then it was said that an unfair advantage was given to 
these articles, and to wine and spirits, and that the Government had encouraged 
their use, by laying a lower duty upon them than upon beer. Now he would state 
the rate per cent. wpon the several articles. ‘Theduty on malt was only 2s. 7d. per 
ite of 57 per cent. ; and he would beg the House to hear the 

rate of duty on articles favoured by Government. The duty laid upon West India 


coffee was at the rate of 63 per cent. ; the duty upon port and sherry at the rate 
of 75 per cent 





bushel, or at the 


627 per cent 


could it be said tha 

beer! The enormous profits of the malsters had been assumed by the advocates | be found to vote for its continuance 
of the repeal : 1t was said that sixteen millions of pounds sterling were pocketed by | to be its duty. 

the malsters : but 


There are no 

the causes Whic 
why there should be a strong competition in that of a maltster, because in some 
measure his capital was provided for him by the public 


of security for the duties, and carry on his trade with the Government capital ; 
w hich Was an advantage p -cullar to the m iting trad But, with respect to the 


difference bet 


| House not to throw away this advantage. 


He could give a bond 


veen the prices of barley and of malt, Mr. Cobbett had stated on a | bil 


cit distillation and smuggling from Ireland. ‘Then as to a Property-tax, the House 


resolved it was inexpedient to resort to one, (when they had a surplus of 
£1,500,000 to dispose of), upon a proposition being made to reduce half the Malt- 
tax and the House and Window-duties. But after trying additional duties on wine, 
spirits, and tobaeco, he prophesied that to a Property-tax they would come at last. 
Could the country gentlemen of England tell what they would gain by imposing 
a Property-tax in lieu of the Malt-tax. They should recollect that a Property- 
tax would not fall on the profits of the tradesman, or on professional incomes, 
but, like all other taxes, it would fall on that which was tangible, the land. Then 
indeed they would have reason to repent having, while sitting in judgment on 
the subject, imposed a tax on property in lieu of the duty on malt. Then they 


| would repent having tried a Property-tax, whether graduated or not, in lieu of 
{the Malt-tax. He was satisfied that the country gentlemen would bitterly re- 


pent of their conduct if they yielded to the suggestion. The gain of the far- 
mer by the repeal of the Malt-tax had been greatly exaggerated. A farmer of 
250 acres could not, as Lord Chandos had calculated, consume so much malt in 
his house as to render him a gainer to the extent of £70 01 £80 by the repeal 
of the tax. [Here Lord Chandos intimated that Sir Robert Peel had misunder- 
stood him.} Then as to a Property-tax, the people of Ireland and Scotland, 


who now paid so small a proportion of the Malt-duty, would have to take their | 


fair share of a Property-tax. A small loan had been suggested to make good 
the deficiency ; but a series of large loans would be wanted ; and it was not 
possible, as had been said by Mr. Handley, to make the revenue from the Crown 
lands available to pay the interest of such loans. Much has been done in the 
way of reducing the public debt by maintaining public credit, and he warned the 
He trusted the House would not 
| again involve itself in those contradictions and those vacillations which had 

been the consequences of the course taken on former occasions. The history 
of this very Malt-tax was pregnant with lessons of warning. On three different 

occasions they had retraced their steps. In 1816, they took off part of the duty, 
| in the hope that there would be some great correspondent reduction in the price. 
| In this being disappointed, however, in 1819 they replaced the duty they had so 
| taken off. In March 1821, the House determined, by a small majority, to re- 

peal the Malt-duty ; but in one month after, in April 1821, it rescinded its own 
| decision, and re-established the duty it had repealed. ‘They did the same thing 
| in 1833. By a precipitate vote, adopted in the enthusiasm of the moment, they 
| passed a resolution with a view to the repeal of a portion of the duty ; and on 
| the following Monday they retraced their steps. Certainly it was better to do 

that rather than incur the imputation of being determined to persevere in error 
| But let them not place themselves again in the same dilemma of having no 


; the duty upon rum at the rate of 407 per cent. ; the duty upon | other safe alternative but that of another repentance and another retraction of 
English spirits at the rate of 333 per cent. ; the duty upon brandy at the rate of 
and the duty upon geneva at the rate of 930 per cent. How then 


He believed, notwithstanding the numerous pledges which he was 


their steps. 
| told had been given to repeal this tax, that upon a calm consideration of the 


. ' . ° 
tan undue preference had been given to those articles over | advantages and mischiefs that would result from its abolition, a majority would 


That, he believed, the House would see 
But whatever the determination of the House might be, of one 


how could this be, when the malting trade was perfectly free. | fact he was sure, that with his views of the consequences of the repeal of this 
fewer than 14,000 malsters in England; and independently of | tax in the present state of the public revenue, he had no alternative but to sub- 
induce competition in other trades, there wefe peculiar reasons 


mit his views to the consideration of the House ; and if the House chose to 


| overrule them, to leave it subject to the responsibility which it would assume. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 
House of Commons, March 12 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL said he rose to move for leave to bring in a 
1 to improve the administration o justice inthe Ecclesiastical Courts. The 








object of the bill would be to consolidate 300 or 400 courts dispersed all over the 
country, and to give their jurisdiction to one court, to sit in London, or wherever 
his Majesty should please to appoint. The court of delegates it was Proposed to 
abolish, and to transfer their jurisdiction to the Privy Council. It was also pro- 
posed that testamentary and matrimonial causes should remain in the Ecclesias. 
tical Court ; but that the question on tithes and the conduct of the clergy should 
be entirely taken out of their jurisdiction. With respect to cases of brawling in 
the church or chureh-yard, it might be left to other courts ; and it was also pro. 
posed to take from the Ecclesiastical Courts any charges, the effect of which 
would be to produce nullity of marriage, for any other purpose than that of pro- 
nouncing that nullity. It was also proposed to give a power of appeal to the 
Privy Council. The Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman said, in cases where, 
perhaps, a hasty view had been taken of causes, that unless there was some mode 
of reviewing decisions, they could scarcely expect that decisions generally could 
be satisfactory. The Ecclesiastical Courts had to deal with soine most impor. 
tant matters, and a vast amount of the property of the country ; and it would by 
of vast importance that the court should have the power to call in the aid of tha; 
powerful machine, trial by jury. That they should have their power so far en. 
larged, as to have the full controul over these important matters, was the object 
of his presenting the bill of which he had just given an outline. One of the 
features of the measure he begged particularly to impress upon their attention, 
namely, that the court was to be a King’s Court, and not to be in connexion with 
any diocese. He trusted the house would give him credit for sincerity, when he 
declared that no one was more anxious than he was to improve the institutions 
of the country; and it was, impressed with that feeling, he now asked leave to 
bring in the bill he presented to the House. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON, Sir J. CAMPBELL, and Mr. C. FERGUSSON, spoke 
in favour of the proposed measure. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the present was one of those measures of reform pro- 
mised in his Majesty’s Speech from the throne ; and he trusted it would be re- 
ceived as an earnest of the desire of his Majesty’s government to remedy other 
proved abuses, and to make such alterations and reforms as might be proved to 
be necessary ; and he was willing to suppose that the reason why the Hon 
Member for Middlesex had withdrawn the threat of stopping the supplies, with 
a view tothe overthrow of his Majesty’s government, which he (Mr. Hume) had 
held over the head of his Majesty’s ministers for some days past, was his know- 
ledge of their intention to bring forward this measure—[a laugh]. The bill which 
his (Sir R. Peel's) Hon. and Learned Friend had moved for leave to bring in was 
the result of a commission to inquire into the subject during the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government. But while he mentioned this, nothing could be further 
from his (Sir R. Peel's) intention than to deny to the late government the merit 
of having prepared the report which contained the recommendations on which the 
measure was grounded. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman, the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington), had been prevented by his modesty from 
taking that share of the merit which belonged to him in the preparation of that 
report. ‘To him and the Hon. and Learned Member for Edinburgh great credit 
belonged for the part they had taken in this matter. 

DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGE BILL. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th of March, Sir Robert Peel brought 
in the above bill, which led to a very jong discussion, in the course of which 
the Premier received much approbation. We present the following summary 
of the Bill: 

‘The great principle would seem to be, to make marriage a civil contract 
only, allowing persons of different persuasions to gu afterwards and have the 
union regularly solemnized by their own clergy. This was the practice till 1754, 
when Lord Hardwicke brought in a bill, declaring that all marriages should be 
solemnized by ministers of the Church of England. 

“The Right Hon. Baronet then proceeded to detail the provisions of the bill 
which he asked for leave to bring in. They lie in a very small compass. They 
compel ail persons dissenting from the established church to enter intothe con- 
tract of marriage before a magistrate. making marriage, therefore, in their case, 
legally a civil contract: but the parties are of course permitted to go after- 
wards to the parish church, or to their own places of worship, and fulfil the 
religious ceremonies ordained by the spiritual authorities who preside in them. 
Thus the form of marriage with regard to the members of the church of Eng- 
land remains unaltered. With regard to Dissenters, the State merely requires 
the security of a civil contract for the protection of the community (not less 
of that part of it which dissents than of that which conforms;) and for the 
rest, thatis to say, with regard to religious forms of whatever kind, or the ab- 
sence of religious forms of all kinds, the Dissenters are left to take what course 
they please. The Right Hon. Baronet justitied this mode of cutting the knot 
which preceding statesmen have broken their fingers in trying to untie, by 
showing that previous to Lord Hardwicke’s bill, in 1754, the law of this 
country had ever sanctioned marriage as a civil contract ; and having made good 
this position from Lord Stowell’s judgment in the case of * Dalrymple y. 
Dalrymple,” and other high authorities (disputed, indeed, by Dr. Lushington, 
but confirmed by SirJohn Campbell, the Attorney-General, and Mr. C. Fer- 
gusson), he said that his plan was conformable to the law of the country as it 
stood up to 1754, and that he was acting according to reasor and good sense 
in leaving to those who desired a religious form of celebrating the marriage 
contract, as more binding or more solemn, and who must be the best judges of 
what form would impress them most, the choice of that form among all existing 
forms, or the liberty to create new forins. 

* The details of the bill, as described by the Right Hon. Baronet, will be as 
simple as its principle. The measure will enact, that in the case of parties 
being Dissenters and objecting to be married according to the forms of the 
churchof England, it shall be competent for them to go before a magistrate of 
the hundred in which one of them has resided for more than seven days past, 
and declare their intention of entering intu the married state. An oath, similar 
to that taken on applying for a marriage license now, will be required on the 
first visit to the magistrate. The oath will set forth thename and place of re- 
sidence of the party—will declare that he is not a member of the church of 
England, and that he objects to be married according to the rites of that church; 
that he has dwelt in such and such a place for seven days past; that the parties 
are uf age, or that they have the consent of their parents or guardians ; &c., 
and that there is no lawful impediment to the marriage. Within any peried 
after such application to the magistrate, not less than fourteen days, nor more 
than three months, the parties may again present themselves before the magis- 
trates, and go through a simple form of civil contract, signing a declaration 
that they consider themselves to be man and wife. This will constitute a 
legal marriage under the measure of Sir R. Peel. 

* It remains only to add to this summary of the bill, that the magistrate be- 
fore whom the marriage takes place will be required to transmit the declaration 
of marriage to the parson of the parish, who will be required to register it 
in the same manner as he registers marriages solemnized by himself. The fees 
in the whole will amount to 7s. of which 2s. are to be paid to the magistrate, 
and 5s. to the parson.”’ 

AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 
: ; House of Lords, March 18 

The Earl of MULGRAVE wished to obtain information from the Noble 
Secretary for the Colonies (the Earl of Aberdeen) on points of some importance 
relative to the disputes between this country and Canada, and the measures 
which his Majesty's Government intended to adopt. The first question he 
wished to put was, whether the Noble Earl had any objection to name the person 
who was appointed commissioner ; and, secondly, whether the commissioner 
was left to decide between the parties on his own discretion. He pressed the 
latter point in consequence of an expression attributed to the Right Honourable 

Baronet at the head of the government, to the effect that the Commissioner was 
to act on his own responsibility, without reference to the authorities in this 
country. This was a power the possession of which would place an individual 
in a novel situation. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN agreed with the Noble Earl as to the extreme 
| delicacy of the matter in question, and admitted the propriety of avoiding every 
| species of delay in dealing with it. It was right to say, however, that that indi- 

vidual would not be invested with any such power or character as the Noble 
Lord had understood to have been described by the words attributed to his Right 
Hon. Friend at the head of the Government. The individual would have no 
other responsibility than that of fulfilling the instructions which he would re- 
ceive from the Government. ‘The object was, that a person should go out to 
Canada, fully provided with all necessary instructions, in order to avoid a pro- 
tracted correspondence across the Atlantic, and with a view to facilitate and 
hasten the termination of existing disputes. The person charged with such a 
mission Ought to possess great and various qualifications—ability, judgment, 
discretion ; but, above all, a character for conciliation. Great as these qualifi- 
cations were, he did not despair of finding that the person selected would be 
admitted to possess them. As he had that day submitted to his Majesty the 
name of an individual to fill the office, and as his Majesty had been pleased to 
approve the nomination, he hadno difficulty in stating that the person was Viscount 
Canterbury. (Hear, hear.] With respect to the Noble Person now in the 

| Government of Canada, without the least view to disparage the Noble Lord's 
services, he must say, that the Noble Lord was in a situation which afforded no 

hope of his bringing the subsisting differences to a satisfactory result. ‘There- 

| fore it became necessary to select an individual and send him to Canada with 

| special instructions to effect a special object 

a Lord BROUGHAM said, with respect to the appointment of the Noble 
Viscount (Canterbury), he must be sent over for the purpose of deciding the 
matters in dispute—[hear, hear, from the Earl of Aberdeen ]—and in order to do 
so must have full powers to grant and determine as to certain things. But it 

| was impossible for the Noble Viscount to act as an arbitrator, as appeared to be 


| 
| 
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expected. He hoped, however, that the differences in question might be treated 
nthe same spirit in Canada as appeared to prevail here on the subject. From 
papers he had seen he thought some of the complaints were not without founda- 
tion, but of course there might be an answer on the other side which would place 
things in a different light. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN observed that he had never spoken or thought of 
ay arbitration. The Noble Viscount would have the same power as any 
Ambassador appointed to accomplish special objects, and he would exercise 
those powers on his own responsibility. 

The Earl of MULGRAVE said, in reference to the appointment of Lord 
(Canterbury, that he felt a sincere regard for that Noble Person, but could not 
<ay that he rejoiced at his appointment, considering the difficult and delicate 
task he would have to perform. At the same time, it wa8 not possible for any 
one to object to such an appointment, no individual being fitter to fill the offic e, 
phy reason of his amenity and amiability of character. [Hear.] 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


Sir James Graham has brought in a bill to regulate the enlistment and im- 
ressment of seamen. The following are its principal provisions :— 
‘ «The bill enacts, that the right of the Crown to the services of all seamen 
shall be declared ; that in cases of emergency, a proclamation shall be issued, 
:o operate in the nature of a formal summons, claiming the services of all sea- 
men to defend their country, but dinmuting the service to five years, the lapse 
of which shall be a protection to the individual ever after; that after the 
proclamation an interval shall be allowed, during which all volunteers shall re- 


ceive double bounty, viz. £10 instead of £5; that one year’s service of a volun- | 


reer in time of war shall go for two years in time of peace. or for two years of 
compulsory service ; that a seaman volunteering again after the expiration of his 
first term of five years, shall have a second bounty ; that twenty years’ service 
shall entitle a seaman to a pension, which pension, should he be further fit for 


service, he is to enjoy in addition to his pay. In our opinion it needs no more | 
than a bare perusal of this enactment to convince the public of its good sense | 


and of its efficacy for the intended purpose of attaching our tars to the King’s 
service, and ensuring an abundant supply of seamen for the British men-of-war 
:time of need. ‘Thus will the ulcer of centuries be healed almost in a twelve- 
nonth. 





Che Alvion. 


, appropriation remained unsettled? He believed there was not an impartial and 
intelligent man in the community who thought otherwise than that appropriation 
constituted almost the whole question ;—then why have two separate proceed- 
ings! He could scarcely conceive how it was possible that in one short year 
| so mighty an alteration should have taken place. ‘The House had been favoured 
| with a lengthened harangue, the object, and the sole object, of which was to ac- 
| count for that most remarkable change of opinion—a change for which no man 
| could account who recollected that principles remained the same, and that no 
| new occurrences had given a different aspect in affairs. In order to induce Hon. 

Members to agree to the proposition of the Government, it was said, will you 
| hot make a temporary sacrifice for the sake of the peace of Ireland! Certainly, 
_ he should be perfectly ready to make almost amy sacrifice that would tend to the 
_ peace of that unhappy and divided country ; but what assurance could he receive 

that a concession of all that Ministers asked would have the effect of giving 

peace to Ireland! But it was said, or it might be said, that, if the Ministers of 
| the Crown were satisfied with it, it ought not to be refused. The Right Hon. 
| Baronet at the head of the Government might be satisfied with half, but would 
| the House be satisfied? Would the country be satisfied ? For consistency sake 
he entreated them not to entertain such a proposition. It was to him a matter 
of the utmost wonder that any set of men invested with the confidence of the 








Crown could forget the principles for which they so strenuously contended in | 


the last session of Parliament. The inconsistency generally of those Hon. 
| Members who supported the resolutions did appear to him most unaccountable. 
He could not conceive how men of honour could contend in one year for princi- 
| ples the most plain and intelligible, and in the next, without any change of cir- 
cumstances, maintain the direct contrary. 
A division at length took place on Mr. S. Rice’s amendment, which was lost 
| as follows :—For the amendment, 198; against it, 213; majority for Minis- 
| ters, 15. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND MR. HUME. 
After the speech of Mr. Hume, in the debate on the Irish Tithe Bill, the fol- 
| lowing conversation took place. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, before he sat down, it was necessary that he 
| should ask one question of the Hon. Member for Middlesex. ‘ Does the Hon. 


| Member (said Sir R.Peel) mean to say that my conduct in reference to this ques- 





« There is reason to believe that one or more useful hints, which have been | tion was not that of a man of honour?” 


turned to judicious account by the late First Lord of the Admiralty, were fur- 
ished by Lieut. Standish Haly, author of a pamphlet on impressment.” 


IRISH TITHES BILL. 
House of Commons, March 20. 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE rose to bring forward this important subject, and 
as a preliminary proceeding the following Resolutions. 

«1, That tithes should be abolished, and that a rent-charge of £75 for every 
£100 should be substituted in lieu of tithes ; that this rent-charge should be 
payable, not by the occupying tenant, but by the owner of the first estate of in- 
heritance ; that the rent-charge should be redeemable ; and that the proceeds of 
the redemption should be laid out in land or otherwise for the benefit of the 
party entitled to the tithes. 

2. That the parties to whom advances have been made under the million 
act shall not be called upon to refund, and that the surplus of the million—so 
nuch as has not been already advanced—shal! be devoted to the same purposes 
as the other part of the million 

The ground of the latter resolution, it will be seen, was, that while former 
neasures have provided for the clergy up to 1833, and the bill now about to be 

troduced will provide for them for the future, there is nothing wherewith to 


pay the parties to whom tithes are due in the year 1834 but the surplus remain- | 
ng under the million act, which amounting to between £300,000 and £400,000 | 


will by no means satisfy the amount of the claims, though it may mitigate the 
listress of the persons entitled to the tithes, and unable to collect them without 
vloodshed. 

Upon these Resolutions a very long debate took place. We present the fol- 
owing synopsis from the Times. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL, without pronouncing any opinion upon the mea- | 


sure, consented that the resolution should be agreed to, it being a matter of 
mere form, and the House having full liberty to deal with the provisions of the 
pill when the Ministers introduced it. 

Lord HOWICK objected to the second resolution, on the ground that it re- 
ated to public money, and that notice had not been given of it. That part of it 
relating to the remission of the million to the clergy was loudly condemned by 
his Lordship, as a breach of faith with the people of England. But Sir Robert 
Peel answered, the clergy had no other means of discharging their debt but through 
a rigorous levy of tithe from the occupying tenants, which was impossible with- 

out military force, while they who were most stubborn in exacting this repay- 
ment from the clergy were also most furious in declaiming against the proposal 
to assist them in recovering the fund from which only payment could be made, 


by either military or civil power. The Baronet showed however, that the | 


second, like the first resolution, was a mere matter of form, and that the House 
was in no degree committed by it. He offered, however, to withdraw it for the 
present, if it took any gentleman by surprise; and he did withdraw it, giving 
notice that he should move it on another night. 


1 : 
hus, (continues the Times,) all objection appeared to be removed, but several | 


gentlemen got up and began to suggest apprehensions lest, in agreeing to the first 
resolution, the House should be considered as pledging itself to adopt the princi- 
ples of it, instead of merely assenting to it in order that a bill founded upon it, 


and which, when introduced, they might alter, reject, or pass at pleasure, might | 


be introduced. Sir R. Peel assured these gentlemen that their fears were vain, 
that gentlemen would be as free to deal with the measure when introduced as 
they would be if no such resolution had been moved; and that the resolution 
was brought ferward only because the forms of the House required that mode of 
proceeding. Lord Howick, Mr. C. Wood, and Mr. Littleton agreed that on this 
understanding the resolution ought to be allowed to pass. Mr. Hume, however, 


thought all these gentlemen wrong, censured them all, especially Lord John | 


Russell, and concluded his speech by moving that the Chairman do report pro- 
gress and ask leave to sitagain. Mr. Hume thought delay necessary. 

A point made, but not insisted upon, by several of the speakers, now became 
the favourite theme of the Opposition Members, as they rose one after another 
in the debate. They insisted that the question of the appropriation of church 
property should be decided, before any thing was done as to the tithes. Sir R. 
Peel showed that this question was not touched by the tithe bill, proposed to be 
introduced, but “appropriation” being ever cheered, as often as the word was 
uttered, the point was urged, over and over again, with a degree of perseverance 
which no argument had the power to subdue. 

_ At last came Mr. S. RICE, who borrowed from preceding speakers every 
objection that had been urged, and worked them up as hisown. Especially he 
objected to the resolution going so fully into detail, and moved that for the reso- 
lution of Sir H. Hardinge a simple resolution for leave to bring in a tithe bill be 
submitted. The Right Hon. Gentleman found a congenial supporter in Mr. 
Thomson, but Sir R. Peel made “an example” of both. He quoted the resolu- 
on moved in precisely the same form by the Whig Government,and containing the 
very same words objected to by Mr. S. Rice, and Mr. P. Thomson, upon which 
Mr. Littleton’s Tithe Bill of the last session was founded. He then gave 4 his- 
tory of the Tithe Bill—of the alterations made in it by Mr. Littleton and the utter 
annihilation of its hundreds of clauses by Mr. O'Connell, who succeeded in so 
mutilating and metamorphosing it, that its very maker could not have recognized 
it, though he and his colleagues were compelled to adopt it. He asked how it 


happened that these two Right Hon. Gentlemen, who did not consider themselves | 


pledged to the details even of their own resolution, should apprehend that they 
could possibly be pledged to the details of his; how they could attempt to per- 
suade Members that the House would be so pledged to the details of his resolu- 
‘ion, when in last session it so departed from the details of the Whig tithe reso- 
‘ution; how they could find fault with him for pursuing precisely the same 
preliminary course which they themselves had pursued in the same matter! 
The only attempt to answer the Right Hon. Baronet was made by Mr. P. 

omson, most unhappily for himself. He said that at the time of the Whig 
resolution the question of appropriation had not been raised; but Sir R. Peel 
showed from the journals that it had been raised by a specific motion. 

Mr. O’'CONNELL’S speech did not contain one particle of reasoning. ‘ C'est 
opparamment un grand econome de verité, ce Mr. O’ Connell,” said a distinguished 


‘oreigner, of the member for all Ireland. But last night his oration was made up | 


of the regular old trashery reserved for such occasions. ‘ The people of Ire- 
land,” “the Rathcormac massacre,” the “ payment of a Protestant Church by 


Mr. HUME.—Had I been in the situation of the Right Hon. Baronet, [cries 

| of Oh, oh,] I should not have acted as he has done. According to my idea of 
a man of honour, he should not take up and support a measure of which, in 
| similar circumstances, he had been the strenuous opponent. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL.—Does the Hon. Member mean to say that I have 
| acted in a manner inconsistent with the character of a man of honour? He 
| knows the nature of the question—he knows the course I took on the former 
occasion—that which I have pursued on the present is of course before him. 
Does he mean to sey that I have acted in a manner inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a man of honour? Does he mean to apply the language he has used 
to me? 

Mr. HUME.—I have no hesitation in saying that as a political man I should 
not have adopted the same conduct as that of the Right Hon. Baronet. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that he had wished to put a question to the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex. (Loud and repeated cries of Order, order; the 
chairman interposed, and the Right Hon. Baronet sat down.) 

Sir Robert immediately addressed Mr. Hume the following letter. ‘The reply 
of Mr. Hume was deemed satisfactory. 





House of Commons, March 20 

Sir,—In the course of the debate this evening, I understood you to make 
use of expressions of which the purport was that I was pursuing a course in 
respect to the measure then under discussion that was inconsistent with the 
conduct of a man of honour. 

Thinking it probabie that such expressions fell from you inconsiderately, 
and in the warmth of debate, I gave you an opportunity of recalling thei, by 
an appeal to you inthe House. 

I could not with propriety pursue the subject further at the time, but I am 
confident that you will feel that the expressions of which I complain are not 
consistent with the usages of Parliament, and not warranted by the freedom of 
debate, and that you will therefore not hesitate to disavow them as applied to 
me. I have the honour tu be, Sir, your obedient servant, ROBERT PEEL. 

Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 


House of Commons, March 20. 

Sir,—I expressed myself in the debate, to the best of my recollection, strong- 
ly condemnatory of the conduct of the Government of which you are the 
| head, inasmuch as you and your party had objected to and rejected the Bill of 
| last Session for settling the tithes of Ireland, as inconsistent with the welfare 
| of the country ; and I added, that [ did not consider it honourable to have done 
so, and then to come down, as you had now done, to propose a measure every 
| way similar. 

When you appealed to me in the House as to the words I had used, and 
whether I intended to cast imputations on your honour, my immediate answer 
was, that Icould not say what your feelings of honour were ; brt that I, asa 
political man, shuuld not have considered it honourable conduct if I had so acted. 

It is, therefore, quite clear in my recollection, that whilst I made my observa- 
| tions in allusion to what I would have done, I did not impugn your honour as 
a gentleman in the course you had taken, as the views you take of your political 
duty are doubtless as pure as my own, or those of any other member, although 
your political conduct be the reverse of mine. 

I am not aware, therefore, that you had any just grounds for understanding my 
expressions to impugn your honour asa gentleman. I had no intention to make 
any such personal charge ; and I regret that in the heat of debate I should have 
so expressed myself to convey a meaning I did not intend. I remain your obe- 
dient servant, JOSEPH HUME. 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, M.P. 

— 

Resignation of Sir Edward Sugden.—We copy from the Morning Post an 
announcement of the retirement of Sir Edward Sugden from the post of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, which causes, we believe, much regret, as Sir Edward is 
understood to have performed his duties to the general satisfaction. ‘The cause 
| assigned for his retirement is the following :— 
| “The statement (says the Post) which we have heard, and the accuracy of 
| which we do not doubt, is, that in consequence of an intimation from the 
| Chamberlain that no Lady would be received at the Drawing-room at the Castle 
| who is not considered, in all respects, eligible to be presented at the Drawing- 
| rooms at St. James's, the Lord Chancellor immediately adopted the resolution 

of resigning his office, and quitting Dublin.” 
It is known to a few only, that the lady in question was not in the first instance 
| the wife of Sir Edward; but she has, nevertheless, since her marriage been a 
| dutiful wife and most affectionate mother. 

By the premature death of Sir Peter Parker, Bart., at the early age of 25, the 
Baronetcy of Parker of Rapingbourn, county Essex (conferred on Sir Peter 
Parker, Admiral of the fleet, 1783), has become extinct, the deceased’s two bro- 
| thers having died before him. The father of the late lamented young Baronet, 

Captain Sir Peter Parker, R.N., was mortally wounded whilst commanding a 
party of seamen and marines, at the storming of the American camp, near Balti- 
| more, 3d August 1814, and his widow married Michael Bruce, Esq. 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay has been appointed Ambassador to the Sublime 
| Porte, in the room of Lord Ponsonby. 
War-Office, March 13.—12th Regt. of Ft.: Assistant-Surgeon T. F. Colton, 
from the 14th Regt., to be Surg., v. Orton, dee.—13th Do: Ens. G. A. Tytler, 
| to be Lt., by pur., v. Bolton, who rets. ; RK. H. Yea, gent., to be Ens., by pur., 
vy. Tytler—14th Do: Staff Asst.-Surg. H. Drummond, M.D., to be Asst.-Surg., 
v. Cotton, prom. in the 12th Regt—19th Do: Surg. J. Wyer, from the 74th 
| Regt., to be Surg., v. Waterson, who has received a commutation. —24th Do : 
| Ens. and Adjt. T. Hodgetts, to have the rank of Lt.—34th Do: Lt. W. Colt, 
to be Capt., by pur., v. Thompson, who rets. ; Ens. E. Heathcote, to be Lt., by 
| pur., v. Colt ; J. Simson, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Heathcote.-—43d Do : Lt. 
| J. T. W. Jones, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Lt., v. W. G. Byam, who exchs.— 
52d Do: Lt. S. R. Streatfield, to be Capt.. by pur., v. Heathcote, who rets. ; 
| Ens. B. Palmes, to be Lt., by pur., v. Streatfield ; Gent. Cadet G. Campbell, 
| from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., by pur., v. Palmes.—56th Do: H. 
D. Crofton, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Burnall, who rets.—57th Ft.: Lt. A. 


—63d Ft: Ens. R. A. Shearman, to be Lt., by pur., v. D’Anvers, who rets. ; 


a Popish population,” which population, be it understood, will have to pay their | T. K. Scott, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Shearman.—64th Ft : Ens. W. Lucas, 


andlords 1s. 6d. for every shilling they have hitherto paid the church—all these 
topics jointly and severally furnished forth the harangue of the learned agitator ; 
°! whom, if he were asked the question—what are your own merite towards the 
~ People of Ireland ?”—what have you ever done “for the people of Ireland?” 


to be Lt., by pur., v. Peacocke, who rets.; A.B. Parker, Gent., to be Ens., by 
| pur., v. Lucas.—67th Ft: Staff Asst.-Surg. E. H. Blakeney, to be Asst.-Surg., 
|v. Cumming, prom. in the 74th Regt.—74th Ft: Asst.-Surg. A. Cumming. 
from the 67th Regt., to be Surgeon, v. Wyer, app. to the 19th Regt.—76th Ft: 


ay, or for any human being but himself)—the answer must be, that when a| R. F. Hunter, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, v. Newton, who retires.— 


nouon was made in favour of poor laws for Ireland, the only motion wherein 


ie}] 


“upport Mr. Daniel O'Connell also. 


the 


79th Do: Maj. R. Ferguson to be Lt.-Col. by pur., v. Macdougall, who rets. ; 


the wretched people of that country had the slightest concern, he (Mr. O’Con- | Capt K. Cameron to be Maj. by pur., v. Ferguson; Lt. M. Fitzgerald to be 
) discourages the introduction of such poor laws, insinuating that it was much S 
better for the poor of Ireland still to support the poor—a task which we must | J. Douglas, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Maxwell.—s9th Do: Lt. J. Spence, 
serve would be somewhat less burdensome, if they were not compelled to | from the 57th Regt., to be Lt. without pur., v. Hewson, prom.—9ist Do: Lt. 


Capt. by pur., v. Cameron ; Ens. W. C. Maxwell to be Lt. by pur., v. Fitzgerald ; 


W. Landreth, from the h. p. of the 64th Regt., to be Lt., v. F. W. B. M‘Leod, 


Mr. HUME laboured strenuously to prove a charge of inconsistency against | who exchs.—95th Do: Ens. C. P. Hamilton to be Lt. by pur., v. Scott, who 
Ministers, in apparently supporting measures of reform now, to which they | rets.; J. R. Ford, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Hamilton. —! nattached.—Lt. 
vere opposed last year. He asked what was the object of the present bill? It| J. M. Hewson, from the 89th Regt., to be Capt. without pur.—Hospital Staff.— 
“as said “to give peace to Ireland.’’ Peace to Ireland! Did any man in his ; Apothecary J. Schembri, from the h. p., to be Apothecary to the Forces, v. G. 
“euses expect that peace could be given to Ireland so long as the question of : Middleton, placed upon h. p.—The Christ. names of Lt. Stavely, of the 87th | 
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Regt., are Charles Wm. Dunbar. The Christ. names of Ens Methuen, of the 
10th Regt., are Frederick Henry Paul. 


Died, on the 28th of February,at kis residence near Leeds, England, im the 8Ist 
year of hisage, William Hudson, father of Joseph Hudson, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, - a 8} per cent. prem, 


PR ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1835. 
























= — —=—= 
By the packets Europe, Ontario, and George Washington, we have received 
our London files to the 22d ult. The Parliamentary intelligence is almost the 
only news of importance. We have therefore again made copious extracts. 
Amidst an opposition of the most unreasonable and ferocious character ever 
recollected within the walls of Parliament, Sir Robert Peel pursues, undauntedly, 
his plan of prudent and rational reform. On the 16th ult. he introduced the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill—a question which has long perplexed politicians, more 
particularly Lord John Russell, whose bill last year was a dead failure, having 
met the prompt and entire disapprobation of the Dissenters themselves, for 
whose relief it was specially intended. The bill now produced by the Premier 
is signally fortunate, being pronounced by persons of all parties, at once simple, 
efficacious, and satisfactory. A sketch of its provisions wili be found under the 
proper head. On the 12th the Attorney General brought forward his motion 
relative to Ecclesiastical Courts, the provisions of which, it is admitted, are 
well adapted to remedy many imperfections and abuses. | A competent tribunal 
will hereafter exist for the trial of ecclesiastical offenders, who will no longer be 
protected by privileges which took their origin in the days of feudalism. On 
the 29th, Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary for Ireland, introduced the Irish 
Tithe Question by moving two resolutions—one to levy the tithes from the land 
proprietors, by commissioners, at a reduction of 25 per cent.—the other to ab- 
solve the Irish Protestant clergy from the repayment of the million sterling 
lent them by Earl Grey’s government three years ago, on the ground that the 
clergy have not collected, and cannot collect, any dues for that or other purposes. 
These resolutions led to a long debate,a summary of which will be found in 
another column. A vehement attack was made on Sir Henry and Sir Robert 
Peel by the opposition, because the bill propesed by the present government 
resembled that which was rejected last year by the House of Lords) Mr. liume 
went so far as to charge Sir Robert Peel with dishonourable conduct, and the 
whole of the opposition papers poured out a torrent of rancorous abuse that has 
scarcely a parallel; and to crown the whole, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. O’Connell, and others, opposed the Resolutions! That is to say, the 
very persons who claimed the new bill as being made up of the relics of 
their own, and charged Sir hebert Peel with stealing other men’s goods (for such 
terms were actually used) now opposed thew own measure, and wound up with 
taxing him and his friends, when out of office, with factious opposition! So much 
for the patriotism of the Opposition. The Bill of this year, however, does not so 
closely resemble that of tlie last as is pretended—several essential differences 
exist ; among others, only 25 per cent is to be reduced on the tithes, while the 
Whig Bill of last year enacted a reduction of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Sheil brought forward a motion. censuring the appointment of the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry to the embassy of Russia. The attack, as usual, was 
violent and offensive, but Sir Robert Peel defended the Noble Marquess by re- 
capitulating his eminent services, not only in the field, but when filling diplo- 
matic situations at Vienna, Dresden, &c., and quoting a letter of approbation 
from the hand of Mr. Canning. The Duke of Wellington said, in the House 
of Lords, that he gave his sanction to the appointment, mainly on account of 
the high military.character of the Marquess, a quality always held in great esti- 
mation and commanding much respect at the Court of the Autocrat. ‘The Mar- 





quess, however, with a spirit that does him infinite honour, instantly resigned the 
appointment, declaring he would never accept it after such a discussion in the 
House of Commons—thus belying all that had been urged against him as a man 
of independent feeling, and proving himself, in our opinion, qualified for 
the situation he had been deemed so incompetent to fill. This, it must 
be admitted, is a fine example of the resolution and manliness of the Tory 
character. No other person is yet appointed, although rumour says that the 
appointment has been offered to Lord Heytesbury, with an earldom, if he 
will give up the governor-generalship of India. Sir Edward Sugden, the 
recently appointed Lord Chancellor, has also suddenly resigned, relative to some 
matter of etiquette that affected his lady at the Irish Court. This circumstance 
is particularly lamented, as he was eminently qualified for the office and gave 
much satisfaction. Sir Edward has made a great personal sacrifice in resigning 
so exalted a station; he has, moreover, declined his retiring allowance, to which 
he was by law entitled. This is another instance of Conservative spirit and 
high-mindedness. No successor is yet appointed. 

Sir Robert Peel is now beating the opposition at all points. Mr. Hume, after 
sundry put-offs of his motions for limiting Supplies, for votes of censure upon 
Ministers, &c., has at length postponed them sine die. Sir Robert has also over- 
thrown his foes in two trials of strength, first, on the Navy Estimates, which Mr. 
Hume moved should be referred to a Committee, and which motion was lost by a 
vote of 146 to 66; and secondly, on Mr. Spring Rice’s amendment on the Irish 
Bill, which was lost, giving the Ministers a majority of 15. 

Canada has been a frequent subject of discussien in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The matter has ended in the appointment of Lord Canterbury, the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, as Commissioner, to come out with full 
powers to investigate all matters of dispute inthe Lower Province. His Lord- 
ship, together with Lady Canterbury, who is a sister of Lady Blessington, and 
family, will sail about the 1st of May in a ship of war for Quebec. This appoint- 
ment is generally approved of, for it is admitted on all hands, that the high ta- 
lents, urbanity, and conciliating manners of this nobleman are admirably adapted 
to soothe the irritated, and to reconcile the jarring discords now unhappily pre- 
valent. And as many of the subjects in dispute ariee from undefined, or mis- 
apprehended Parliamentary powers, the late Speaker of the British Senate, 
who is so thoroughly versed in such matters, would seem to be eminently 
qualified for examining into and deciding upon the merits of such controversies. 
His Majesty's Ministers are entitled to the warmest thanks of every Lower Ca- 
nadian for making this very judicious appointment. 

Sir Robert Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, and formerly ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, is also spoken of as destined to fill the vacancy at St. 
Petersburgh. Lord Cowley is gazetted as Ambassador to the Court of France. 





The net sum paid over to Mr. Knowles as the proceeds of his Benefit was 
$3054, after deducting about $800 for expenses. At the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee, votes of thanks were passed to several individuals, and a 
resolution entered into to give the celebrated Dramatist a Public Dinner, which 
we understand will be speedily carried into effect. 

Mr. Tyrone Power has returned from a very successful tour to the South and 
West, and is playing a farewell engagement at the Park. 

The statue of Cleopatra is still exhibiting in Broadway, and drawing crowds 
to see it. 
St. George’s Day.—The forty-ninth anniversary of the St. George’s Society, 





“ , , oa " Jay the 23d inst., at the City Hotel. 
B. Baxter, from the h. p. 43d Regt., to be Lt., v. Spence, app. to the 89th Regt. | of New York, will be celebrated on Thursday , ity Hotel 


Dinner on the Table at 5 o'clock. - ; 
At the January quarterly meeting of the St. George’s Society, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year, commencing 23d April, 
instant :— 

J. Fowler, Esq. President. a > Esq. 

Francis Tomes, Esq. Ist V.-President. Edwe ardy, “ 

Joseph Turratt, Esq, 2d do. Chs. Edwards, “ Stewards. 
Jas. Chesterman, Esq., Treasurer. John Connah, “ 
Jas. Blackstock, Esq., Secretary. Danl. Oakley, “ 
Jas. B. Elliman, Esq., Asst. do. G. H. Newbould, “ 


Jeph rack, > Chara 
Wn. M. Ireland, M.D. Joseph Cot, “ 
Luke Barker,  \ Physicians. J. B. Dodd, 
Richard Pennell, “ 


J. Mortimer, Jun. “ of 
Henry Norris, “ Accounts, 
Tickets for the Anniversary Dinner may be had, on application to either of 


Wm. Cairns, Jun. “ Committee 
William Roberts, “ 





ghe above named Stewards. 
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MY OWN DEAR ROSALIE. 
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The words by William Ball ; The music from the celebrated opera Il Pirata, by Bellini. New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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My humble home, to-morrow, with me my lov’d one sharing, | 


From ev’ry anxious sorrow there shielded shalt 
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And bless the fav’ring Power, our hearts, our vows endearing, 
That gave in happy hour, the Bridal Wreath to thee, 
To thee, my own dear Rosalie ! 





SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
UCH has been said about the composition of this medicine, and some chemists | 
have gone so far as to declare, that the result of their analytical labours led 
them positively to conclude that it contained, as a principal ingredient, some metallic 
preparation, 

This assertion has been denied and refuted by evidence of the highest and most 
unquestionable character: in addition to what has already been presented to the pub- 
lic on this subject, we subjoin the following letter from the Hon, George W. Erving, 
our former Minister to Spain and Denmark, &c. &c. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Paris, May 5th, 1834, from George W. Erving, of Massa- 
chusetts, (late minister of the United States in Spain and Denmark) to a friend 
in Philadelphia. 

“ My dear ——, —You may recollect that when, just previous to my last departure 
from Philadelphia, I explained to you the merits of “* Swaim’s Panacea,” and attri- 
buted its efficacy principally to sarsaparilla, which I thought to be its basis; I at the 
same time mentioned that a celebrated chemist, of your city, had informed me some 
years ago, that he had discovered mercury, and latterly that he had found arsenic in 
this famous medicine.—I was not, however, shocked by this information; I had only 
to transfer my gratitude from sarsaparilla to those more powerful drugs, acknow- 
ledging that they had completely cured the herpetic affection which had tormented 
me, more or less, for fourteen years ; and which had resisted all the means, mild and 
violent, external and internal, which, under the recommendation of the first physi- 
cians in this country, and of some of our own, I had experimented during that period, 
Though three years had passed since the cure of the disorder had been effected, and 
I had not observed the least symptom of its disposition to return, and consequently 
was free from all inquietudes; yet to “‘make security doubly sure,” 1 thought it 
prudent to bring a few bottles of the Panacea with me on my last departure from 
home (now twelve months). I rejoice to say, that I have not had, or am I in the 
least apprehensive that I shall have occasion to use it ; but I found an old acquaint- 
ance, (the Count de C ,) to whom it may be useful; he has much more need of 











at than I ever had, though ashe is nearly eighty years of age I do not feel very con- 
fident of its success in his case. Before giving it to him, however, good faith and 
duty to this friend seemed to require that I should have a strict analysis made of the 
medicine by the first chemists here; for though [ have not the least objection to mer- 
cury or arsenic, or hellebore, or prussic acid, [ could not presume that he had none ; 
nor could I hope to convert him (much less his physicians, if he should consult them) 
to my opinion in faveur of the salutary, as well as vigorous, action of those drugs in 
all maledies, to which they apply, and are used with discretion ; for the French pro- 
cedure in medicine, relying on the healing power of nature, is as mild and merely 

alliative as may be, in all cases which are not of a very alarming character. By 
avour then of Dr. L., a principal physician in the hospital ef St. Louis (an hospital 
appropriated to those afflicted by the disorder referred to) and one of those doctors 
whose prescrptions I followed some years ago, I obtained the analysis of which I 
herewith enclose a copy: itis perfectly satisfactory to my friend C., since it not 
only shows, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Hare, which it cites, that there is not any 
mercury in the Panacea, but declares that NO MINERAL SUBSTANCE WHATEVER 
CAN BE FOUND IN ITS COMPOSITION. _ 

This analysis may be useful to Mr. Swaim, and I pray ro to have the goodness 
to transmit it to him through whatever channel, or in such form as to you shall deem 
most proper. . 

With very affectionate and respectful sentiments, always 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE W. ERVING. 
Chemical Examination of Swaim’s Panacea, in the Hospital of St. Louis, Paris. 

A deep brown coloured liquid, of the consistence of a clear syrup ; possessing an 
alcohelic and aromatic odour, with a su; taste, slightly tartish. s 

This medicine belongs to that class which is now known by the title of ‘* Concen- 
trated Essence, or Fluid Extract, or Portative Ptisan of Sarsaparilla.” But it is 
impossible to say what the vegetable substances are of which it is com L } 

rom a note inserted in the Journal of Pharmacy, (vol. 18, page 170,) it would 
seem that Swaim’s Panacea owes its peculiar odour at least to the volatile oil of 
“Gualtheria procumbens,” a little shrub (analogous to the sweet broom) which 
grows abundantly in South America. In the note just cited, it is said that R. Hare, 
professor of chemistry, in the University of Pennsylvania, North America, examined 
Swaim’s Panacea, in 1827, and that he found mercury in it. 1 applied myself par- 
ticularly to the detection of that metal. The taste of the medicine, and the prelimi- 
nary essay with the chemical tests, gave no indication, moreover of its containing any 
metallic substance whatever. It is admitted that the salts of mercury are rendered 
insoluble, and even often reduced to a metallic state, by medicinal preparations of 
an organic nature, to which they are often added; if then there was in fact any 
mercury in Swaim’s Panacea, its presence was to be sought after in the deposit or 
dregs of the Panacea. 

Accordingly the Panacea having been decanted with care, the bottle was rinsed 
with distilled water, and in that way I detached from it an abundant whitish deposit, 
which having been well washed, was then treated with nitric acid, and evaporated to 


dryness. That residuum was then treated with water, which only dissolved a little 
sulphate of lime, and a minute portion of phosphate of lime; but there was no trace of 
any metallic substance; and, above all, no indication of any mercurial salt. The 
greatest part of the residue was insoluble in water, and it was treated with the mu- 
riatic acid, which dissolved it almost entirely, with the exception of a sandy portion. 
This last solution was yellow, and its residuum was yellow, deliquescing in the air, 
and containing iron and phosphate of lime. That portion of it which was insoluble in 
water, was entirely white ; and being re-dissolved in muriatic acid, coloured it deep 
yellow. That white residuum was composed of a double phosphate of lime and of iron, 
which substances are almost always met with in the analysis of animal substances. 
Their presence therefore would only seem to indicate that some animal matter enters 
into the preparation of Swaim’s Panacea. 

MAMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to opesate 
Ss in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 





[April 4.---6m.] 
VENHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Dip!omaof the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. (Jan .10.-ly. 
NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Stree‘s 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of cl 








the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, 
in the United States requiring such services ma 
plying asahove. All letters to be post paid. 
EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE. 
House, called the Staten Island Mansion, 


Persons | 
y save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
Aug. 9.-lyeow 
—The extensive and elegan 
on the north side of Staten Island, 








BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers,No. 6 
@ William street, New York an.6. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 




















Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from\Days of Sailing from 

| New-York Portsmouth. 
Philadelphia, |Morgan, April 10, June 1, 
Samson, hadwick, | Y > 
Toronto, Griswold, May 1, ’ 
President, Moore, | ~ July 1, 
Ontario, —_, 7: - © 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin June 1, “ & 
New Ship ‘Sebor, “10, Avg. 1, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin! - a an 
Canada, Britton, | July 1, ~ 3, 
New Ship —,, } — Sept. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, . & Oe, 
Philadelphia, Morgan \ Aug. 1, +. 2 


2 

, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 


’ established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
‘laims under Commission of Bankruptcy, | the ships. 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and | 


For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on beare the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 


toland and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 


opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, kealthiness of climate, | 294 to different parts of England. 


agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, t 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, 
for families. 
A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will | 
land hourly, during the season, The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap | 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- | 
ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit. of fine country 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wall 
street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families | 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will agree to | 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For | 
particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first | 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost 
every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. |Mar. 14. 
PANO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 


is not surpassed by any | 
he largest part of which | 
Hotel or Boarding House, 

with several large parlours, | 









state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

_Alsoa splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 


For further particulars apply to John H tt dC i 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to etre ees) ple—anamalas 
> 134 J. B. Waistevr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
ec. 13-6m.] Roserr SHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
EXAS.—Rio Grande and Texas Land Company.—Another vessel will sai 
for this fine colony in April. Persons who desire to settle upon the Company’s 
rants, must ‘ose no time in making arrangements with the secretary, Mr. Cl.arles 
dwards, 53 Wall st., New York, between the hours of four and half-past six, in 
the afternoon. All letters to be post paid. [Mar. 14. 











tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from | Days ¥ Sailing from 
; New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.165 
Roscoe, Delano, "7 & © BY 8 OR 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,/Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1s 
Sheffield, Allen, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, “ . “ 8, “ 8, 
ag Marshall, (Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,, * 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, o's = | oe eee a 
Columbus, Cobb, om = = 16,)A pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “0 OO, “QF ar ee & 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,, “* 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, “ 8, “ 8, Ty 8, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Britannia, |Waite, “16, “* 16, ** 16,/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “on. *-m- 6&2 & 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, we See Gee, & ee ee 
North Amer'ca, Dixey, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, "ea, * OM See. et ©. E27 6, 








These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 


120, without wines, 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, | 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y- 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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